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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>—— 
UESDAY was a memorable day in India, for then the 
enlarged Legislative Councils of Bombay and Bengal met 
for the first time. The Governor, Sir George Clarke, opened 
the Bombay Session in a most wise and Incid speech. After 
referring to the assassinations, and pointing out the absolute 
need for the Council to co-operate with the Government in 
protecting the youth of India from influences which lead to 
murder, he continued, according to the Times correspondent :— 
“It is most improbable that the Government of Bombay will ever 
desire to force through the Council any measure to which a large 
majority of the non-official members are opposed, but, as Lord 
Morley has plainly stated, the ultimate executive power will not 
be, and cannot be, abandoned, and if the Government, acting on 
knowledge which the public does not possess, were obliged to take 
steps which did not commend themselves to the majority of the 
Council, we should not hesitate to accept the responsibility.” 











The Session of the Bengal Legislative Council was opened 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir E. N. Baker. Defending 
the regulations under which the elections were conducted, he 
argued, as the Times correspondent tells us, that it was right 
to ensure that the mofussil districts should be represented by 
local men, but the regulations had had an unexpected result 
inexcluding some able men. It would be absurd for us to 
attempt criticism of the new enlarged Councils until we 
have had an opportunity of watching them at work. Both 
Sir George Clarke and Sir E. N. Baker look hopefully to the 
future, and they both did well to define exactly the functions 
of the Councils, for we are sure that nothing causes more 
unrest in India than the feeling that less bas been granted 
than was promised. It is certain that Lord Morley would 
never have lent his name to the idea of the non-official 
majorities if he had supposed for a moment that they would 
be asham. The Provincial Governments will assuredly pay 
every possible attention to their opinion, but at the same 
time there can be no question of the abandonment by the 
Governments of the ultimate executive authority. We may 
add here that the Government of India take a serious enough 
view of the murder conspiracy in the Province of Bombay 
to have sanctioned the application of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908. 


We notice in United Empire, the journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute (Sir L Pitman and Sons, 1s.)—the January 
number is the first of a new series, and is an admirable 
production in every way—an interesting article by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller on one probable result of the enlarged 








Councils. In the past it has been possible for British rule 
to protect the poor cultivators against the oppression of land- 
lords and the assaults of famine. ‘It may safely be said, 
remarks Sir Bumpfylde Fuller, “that not one of these pro- 
tective measures could have been passed through a Council on 
which land-holding, mercantile, and legal interests were as 
influential as they will now become. The poorer classes will 
not be represented except by the official members—that is to 
say, by the officers of the Government—and no Government 
likes to face popular clamour. The loss of our power to 
remedy agrarian injustice will be a landmark in the history 
of India.” Of course the legislation on behalf of the culti- 
vating classes which already exists is considerable, but 
legislation which does not advance in order to meet new 
situations cannot remain permanently humane and bene- 
ficial. It is earnestly to be hoped that experience will not 
prove that the well-to-do Indians have received a certain 
political satisfaction at the expense of their weaker brethren. 
At all events it is a danger which all friends of India should 
watch carefully. 

The dismissal of the Greek Minister of War which we 
recorded last week led to a rather unexpected result. The 
Minister, Colonel Lapathiotis, was the nominee of the 
Military League, and when he was dismissed M. Ralli and 
his followers in the Chamber tried to follow up their success 
by shaking off some more of the shackles which the League 
had imposed on the Chamber. The Military League, aware 
that its strength was departing from it, resorted to desperate 
measures. On Friday week all the officers and troops were 
confined to barracks and ammunition was served out. The 
next morning two officers of the League visited the Chamber 
and announced that a long list of measures must be passed 
during what is usually the Christmas recess, and that the 
Chamber must signify its consent within a few hours. 


The Prime Minister, M. Mavromichaeli, accepted the situa- 
tion, and the League, thus encouraged, made a new demand 
that the Minister of the Interior must resign within twenty- 
four hours. At this point the Prime Minister not unnaturally 
turned, and telephoned the resignation of himself and the 
Cabinet to the King. The King at once came to Athens and 
begged M. Mavromicbaeli to remain in office. After some 
discussion, he consented to do this, and the Minister of the 
Interior was consequently dismissed. We have no doubt that 
the King and M. Mavromichaeli did what was best in the 
circumstances, as they have thus saved a remnant of Constitu- 
tional government. Yet that remnant is a miserable thing. 
The League has imposed its will at the point of the bayonet, 
and the Chamber will apparently proceed to vote about a 
hundred and fifty Bills without even the pretence of discussion. 


Mr. Balfour addressed a large meeting at Hanley on 
Tuesday. Declining for the moment to deal with the 
questions of Home-rule, the functions or reform of the House 
of Lords, or the land question, Mr. Balfour declared that hia 
attention was claimed by two themes of even greater signifi- 
cance,—first, national defence and the Navy, and second, 
Socialism, Tariff Reform, and unemployment. He indignantly 
denied that Unionists had made the Navy apartyissue. They 
did not raise the question of the adequacy of our naval 
preparations until they were driven to, and they were con- 
clusively justified by the speeches of leading members of the 
Government. Four years ago the outgoing Ministry “left 
the present Government with an overwhelming strength ia 
battleships and an ample supply in naval stores. In the four 
years that have since elapsed they have been living upon 
these battleships and consuming these stores.” The Govern- 
ment began with amiable, philanthropic, but futile negotiations 
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for the limitation of armaments, while other nations continued 
to increase theirs at an unprecedented rate. The result of 
this negligence has been a fundamental alteration in the 
national position of the British Navy, with the result that our 
naval superiority in our own seas is threatened within the near 
future. ‘“ We exist as an Empire only on sufferance unless 
our Navy is supreme, and I for one am not content to exist on 
sufferance.” 


Such talk, it might be objected, gives needless irritation to 
a great and friendly Power. Mr. Balfour declared that he 
was a great admirer of Germany, from whom we could learn 
in many departments, notably in her capacity to face facts. 
He was no pessimist about the future, though the statesmen 
and diplomatists of the lesser Powers all took it for granted 
that sooner or later a struggle between us and Germany was 
inevitable, in which we were predestined to succumb. This 
depreciatory view of British manhood bad gone so far that 
Germans, not connected with the Government, but men of 
position and character, if Tariff Reform was discussed, 
actually said: “ Do you suppose we should ever allow Britain 
to adopt Tariff Reform ? ”—an attitude which made his blood 
boil. He did not believe in these irresponsible prophets, but 
ke did not wish to minimise the peril of inaction. “I do not 
believe there is going to be war between this country and any 
great foreign Power. Heaven knows I do not desire it, but 


I do not believe it. Please remember that absolutely the only 
way in which you ean secure the peace which you all desire is 
that you shall be sure of victory if war takes place.” 


Mr. Balfour's speech has of course provoked a good deal of 
comment in Germany. We agree with him that it would be 
intolerable that any foreign Power should dictate to us our 
fiscal policy, but at the same time we cannot help pointing 
out that it is the part of statesmanship to refrain from 
creating superfluous obstacles to national policy. Our wide- 
scattered Empire is peculiarly vulnerable to attack, and, 
though it is unthinkable that we should ever become de- 
liberately remiss in the duty of Imperial defence, if our 
relations with other Powers were continually strained by 
commercial wrangles we should have to maintain an even 
greater Navy than is necessary now. Lord Cromer has 
explained in a memorable speech the way in which Free-trade 
makes smooth the path of diplomacy. It may be asked, then, 
why we are lending our support to the Unionist Party, which 
is pledged to Tariff Reform. We have not space to repeat 
our reasons every week in answer to the numerous corre- 
spondents who address us on this subject. But we may say 
briefly here once more that the danger of Socialistic legisla- 
tion, Home-rule, and the introduction of all kinds of un- 
considered legislation through the destruction of our 
bi-cameral system is infinitely greater at the moment than 
the danger of Tariff Reform being successfully introduced. 


A tariff cannot be created in a moment, and the doctors of 
Tariff Reform seem to differ more and more as they fancy 
themselves to be getting nearer to the achievement of 
their object. The hypothetical Budgets of Protection have 
undergone the most curious changes. At the beginning they 
juggled with food-taxes, professing to keep the total amount 
of the taxes at the same figure although new taxes were 
imposed and old ones remitted, but the latest Budget pro- 
posed a definite addition to them. Similarly the original 
promise of a free market to Colonial produce has been 
withdrawn, and a duty is now suggested which has only the 
rather negative advantage of being lower than the duty pro- 
posed on tho imports of foreign food-stuffs. Between Mr. 
Balfour, in fact, and the programmes which issue from 
Birmingham there is but the most shadowy agreement. We 
have every hope that by returning the Unionist Party to 
power the country would be able to check the advance of 
Socialism, and afterwards save itself triumphantly from the 
nostrum of Tariff Reform. That is all we need say here. 
We have discussed elsewhere some of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the conservative, or traditional English, point 
of view and that of the New Liberalism. There is a cleavage 
of thought which indeed brings Great Britain to the parting 


of the ways. 
In the course of his speech at Haddington on Monday 


night Mr. Asquith defended the Cabinet’s policy of Imperial 
defence. He began by referring to Lord Midleton’s recent 





criticisms of Mr. Haldane’s Army administration. “ Speaking 
for myself and my colleagues, I should be perfectly content 
that our administrative record as a Government should be 
judged as a test case by comparing the state of the Army as 
it was left by Lord Midleton, when Mr. Balfour transferred 
him to another post, and the state of the Army as it is to-day, 
after four years’ Liberal administration.” Mr. Asquith went 
on to consider the Navy, and declared that the Government 
had given the greatest attention to the two questions of 
invasion and of co-ordinated Imperial defence, and had not 
hesitated to call upon the country for a substantial addition to 
its naval expenditure. 


Mr. Asquith added that he believed that this money 
is being and will be better and more fruitfally expended 
than it could have been if it or any part of it had been 
spent earlier “And I say, in the next place, speaking 
with a full sense of responsibility, that our position now in 
regard to the Navy at this moment, and for the years 
of the future for which we, as an Administration, are 
responsible, is one of unassailable superiority.” In his 
speech at Brighton on Tuesday Mr. Asquith pointed out that 
agricultural land was not only exempted from the new taxes 
in the Budget, but received additional privileges and benefits, 
both from the Budget itself (in regard to Income-tax) and 
from the Development Bill. He also quoted figures from the 
Times to prove that the estate market continued to flourish, 
and that the total amount of sales registered at the Estates 
Exchange during 1909 was nearly a million pounds greater 
than during 1908. Finally, he ridiculed Mr. Balfour’s account 
of the “single-Chamber plot,” which he described as “a 
complete travesty of the facts.” 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the Queen’s Hall on 
Friday week was chiefly concerned with the effects of 
Protection upon employment. Mr. Lloyd George quoted 
figures which showed that during the trade depression of 198 
unemployment was almost five times as bad in the State of 
New York as in the United Kingdom. “ What is the good of 
talking about Free-trade creating unemployment when you 
have got official facts of this kind staring you in the face?” 
The last part of this speech, in which Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that “our only hope of effecting a permanent 
improvement in the problem of the unemployed is in a com- 
plete overhauling of our land system,” was far less con- 
vincing; and it is difficult to be thrilled by his somewhat 
sanctimonious description of the land as “the bountiful 
mother that gives to the children of men sustenance, security, 
and rest.” He seemed to be more in his element on Tuesday, 
when in St. Pancras he announced that “there had been a 
travelling show of Peers during the last few weeks. The 
menagerie had visited almost every part of the kingdom.” 
Dr. Clifford, speaking at Watford on Wednesday, declared 
that two motives actuated the Peers: hatred of Dissent—they 
had a theory that Free Churchmen had no right to exist—and 
“the despisal of man as man.” As for the Peers reforming 
themselves, “he would as soon look for reformation down in 
the regions be!ow.” 


In view of the fact that for the moment Mr. Balfour has 
deferred any detailed treatment of the question of Home-rule, 
we welcome the very explicit statements of Mr. Walter Long 
and Lord Londonderry at the Unionist demonstration at 
Belfast on Tuesday. Mr. Long derided the notion that the 
new brand of Home-rule merely meant the extension of local 
self-government, as Mr. Asquith assured them, and “ justice 
and fair play all round,” in the words of Mr. Redmond. It 
meant, as the leaders of the movement had always admitted 
up till now, separation. He confirmed Lord Londonderry’s 
statement that the Unionist Party would rather remain in 
opposition to the crack of doom than hold office for five 
minutes dependent on Irish votes. He was convinced that 
Mr. Balfour would rather leave public life to-morrow than be 
guilty of the hideous crime of betraying the Loyalists and 
the Unionists of Ireland in order to retain office. 


Lord Lansdowne at Liverpool on Wednesday protested 
against the allegation that the House of Lords had arrogated 
to themselves the right of controlling taxation. In reality 
they had merely “placed on record a Resolution to the 
effect that they were not justified in giving consent to the 
Finance Bill until it had been submitted to the judgment of 
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the country.” He denied that the House of Lords obstructed 
legislation, and pointed to the many Liberal measures passed 
during the last four years. After commenting upon the 
dangers of a single-Chamber Constitution, he remarked that 
he had long been in favour of reforming the House of Lords. 
Lord Lansdowne went on to consider the question of Tariff 
Reform. The House of Lords bad been accused of insincerity 
and of throwing out the Finance Bill, “not on its own merits, but 
because they wanted to help Tariff Reform by a side wind.” 
He denied that there was either concealment or insincerity. 
“We opposed the Budget on its own account, and we also 
opposed it because we do: not want the country to be switched 
oft Tariff Reform and switched on to another policy which we 
believe to be suicidal.” 


Mr. Churchill spoke at Dundee on Wednesday, and devoted 
most of his speech to an argument against import-duties. In 
replying to some questions, however, he indicated more clearly 
than has been done before the direction in which Liberal 
legislation is tending. He declared that he was in favour of the 
payment of Members, as was his father before him. “ Let the 
nation pay the piper and let the tune be ‘ Rule, Britannia!’” 
He also stated that he was in favour of the nationalisation of 
railways, “but it would be a very unthrifty operation to 
nationalise the land upon the terms which the landowners 
would ask for it.” 


At Ipswich on Thursday Mr. Balfour spoke of the reform 
of the House of Lords, arguing that though reform was 
desirable, it was a secondary matter to the important question 
of retaining a Second Chamber at all. We cannot quarrel 
with that obvious truth, and can only advise those who regard 
reform as a more urgent matter than Mr. Balfour does to 
press their opinions upon him. It is quite clear now that he 
is ready to meet a public demand for reform. The House 
of Lords, in our opinion, has been on the whole a more 
efficient and less perverse Second Chamber than the French 
and American Senates. But as the subject is uppermost in 
the mind of the country, the occasion should be seized to 
make the House of Lords more valuable than it has ever been. 


Mr. Asquith devoted the greater part of his remarks at Bath 
on Thursday to answering Mr. Balfour’s Hanley speech. He 
taunted him with advertising fears and apprehensions without 
making himself directly responsible for them. But if he did not 
agree with these alarming suggestions, why did he quote them ? 
For himself, he did not know of a single Power, small or 
great, which was shaping its policy on the assumption that 
war between us and Germany was inevitable or probable, nor 
could he discern in any quarter of the political horizon any 
cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great 
and friendly nation. As for the non-official Germans who 
said, “Do you suppose we should ever allow Great Britain 
to adopt Tariff Reform ?” if they ever said such a thing they 
must have been pulling Mr. Balfour's leg. The German scare 
was put forward to help those who were engineering the Navy 
scare. “If Mr. Balfour means that our naval supremacy in our 
own seas is imperilled or endangered, I give to that statement a 
flat and absolute contradiction.” Mr. McKenna’s speech at 
Pontnewydd on the same night was a string of contradictions 
of the statements of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Blatchford. The 
Government were not being left behind by Germany either 
in ‘Dreadnoughts’ or anything else, and he denied that 
the Admiralty had tried to drive Mr. Mulliner out of business. 
The information he had given them in 1906 had reached 
them from several sources, and it was not by any means 
conclusive, 


We are glad to see that Lord Cromer in a letter to Major 
Levita, the Unionist candidate for the St. Ives division, finally 
disposes of the fiction that he did his utmost to “terminate 
completely old-age pensions in 1915” by the amendment 
which he introduced in the House of Lords in 1908. The 
facts are that Lord Cromer, while approving of the principle 
of old-age pensions and the employment, to a reasonable extent, 
of State funds for the purpose, held the Government Bill to 
be defective and lacking in finality. The Bill had been 
inadequately discussed in the Commons under the “ guillotine,” 
and Lord George Hamilton’s Commission had not yet sent in 
its Report. Even supporters of the Government admitted 
that it would have to be revised. The object of his amendment 








accordingly was to render revision obligatory within a 
reasonable period. The amendment did not propose to stup 
the payment of old-age pensions, but “to ensure the intro- 
duction of a more thorough and comprehensive scheme 
on the expiration of the present very defective Act.” 
Lord Cromer accordingly administers a much-needed caution 
on the propriety of getting facts, not from “the heated 
statements of party politicians during a time of electoral 
excitement, but from the authorised report of the debate on 
this question.” 





Last November the Postmaster-General was asked by Mr. 
Rowland Hunt, M.P., whether, in order to reassure many of 
the aged poor, he would arrange to have notices posted up 
wherever old-age pensions were payable stating that old-age 
pensions were a statutory national obligation. Mr. Buxton, 
who then declined to issue such a notice, has since been so 
impressed by the questioning of postmasters with regard to the 
continuance of these pensions that he has issued a circular 
directing that the following notice should be shown to any 
pensioner who makes inquiries as to the duration or extension 
of the Act:—‘“ The payment ef the pensions, which began 
through the Post Office on the Ist of January, 1909, 1s made 
under the Old Age Pensions Act, and this Act will continue in 
force for all time unless it be amended or repealed by any future 
Parliament. Under the Old-Age Pensions Act, therefore, every 
existing pensioner who continues to satisfy the requirements of 
the Act,and every person in whose case the conditions may here- 
after be fulfilled, is entitled to receive his or her pension as it 
becomes due.” It is stated that this circular, which has been 
issued with the express approval of the Prime Minister, will 
not be publicly exhibited, but that copies will be handed to 
any pensioners inquiring as to the security of their pensions. 
It only remains now for the Lord Advocate to take the 
credit for removing all anxiety from the aged poor. 


Lord Rosebery, in reply to a correspond ent, has stated his 
views on the situation as follows :—‘* You ask me how I 
should vote were I an elector. The answer is in a nutshell 
for any one who has read what I have said. On three out of 
the four issues on which the General Election will be fought 
I am at variance with the Government. I am against the 
Socialism, which I, in common with Socialists, recognise as 
inherent in the Budget. This is only one of many objections 
to that measure, but it is mortal. I am in favour of a reformed 
and efficient Second Chamber. I am opposed to anything in 
the nature of an independent Irish Parliament, or anything 
that will directly lead up to it. I write with natural pain 
and reluctance, but as conscience and, I believe, patriotism 
dictate.” We commend this frank declaration of faith to 
those meticulous Constitutionalists who in their zeal for 
consistency lose all sense of political perspective. 


We regret to record the death of M. Léon Delagrange, who 
was killed at Bordeaux on Tuesday through an accident to 
his aeroplane. He was making a turn against a strong wisd 
when the wings of his Blériot monoplane collapsed. He fell 
from a height of about thirty-six feet and his skull was 
fractured. It is thought that the engine he was using was 
too powerful for the lightly built monoplane. This is the 
third fatal accident to a French “ aviator” within four months, 
M. Delagrange was one of the pioneers of flying; he began 
in 1908 with a biplane, and was a close competitor of Mr, 
Farman for the first kilometre prize. He took part in 
the flying at Doncaster last summer, The science of aviation 
could scarcely have suffered a greater loss, for he was as 
skilful and brilliant as he was daring. 


Our national art collections have lately benefited by two 
most splendid bequests. A large part of Mr. Salting’s 
wonderful collection of paintings and porcelain is already on 
loan in various public galleries. It is indeed satisfactory to 
learn that they are to remain as permanent exhibits, and to 
be increased by the addition of countless objets dart hitherto 
unknown to the public. The publication on Monday of Dr. 
Ludwig Mond’s will showed that he had bequeathed to the 
nation a collection of nearly sixty Italian pictures, including 
several masterpieces of the greatest interest and beauty. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Jan. 6th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82g—F'riday week 824. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

4 ne appeal to moderate minds has been enormously 

reinforced by the advice of Lord Rosebery to the 
electors. He, like ourselves, regards the problem before 
the country as a choice between disagreeable courses. But 
he finds that on three out of the four issues on which (in 
his opinion, perhaps we should add, as the issues are 
variously stated) the elections will be fought he is at 
variance with the Government. He is opposed to the 
Socialism in the Budget,—a Socialism which Socialists 
themselves recognise and acclaim; he is in favour of a 
reformed and efficient Second Chamber ; and he is opposed 
to any kind of Home-rule. The fourth issue, on which he 
is in agreement, at least with the professions of the 
Government, is of course Free-trade, though he does not 
name it. After examining this credit and debit account 
Lord Rosebery comes to the conclusion that at the General 
Election all moderate-minded men should vote for Unionist 
candidates. There can be no doubt that the opinion 
of Lord Rosebery, who is so much admired in the 
country, will have great weight—We happened to 
hear the other day that the reprinted speeches of Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Lloyd George on the Budget have had a 
sale utterly eclipsing the reprints of all other political 
speeches on the subject.—It may be said that Lord 
Rosebery’s opinion was perfectly well known in advance ; 
that his letter contains nothing new. It is true that 
no discriminating reader of Lord Rosebery’s speeches 
could be in much doubt what his advice to the electors 
would be; for those who read his words closely there was 
no inconsistency between his Glasgow speech and his 
refusal to vote against the Budget in the House of Lords. 
Much as he disliked the Socialistic principles of the Budget, 
he thought, as we did ourselves, that the wiser course would 
be to let the country taste its effects. Then the country 
would have been inoculated for a long time to come 
against the fever of Socialistic finance. As it is, if the 
country should declare against the Budget, it will be rather 
an academic declaration of opinion than a cry extorted 
by experience. But although Lord Rosebery’s advice 
could easily have been deduced from what he had already 
said, the fact remaius that most people are too much in a 
hurry to read speeches carefully,—even the speeches of 
Lord Rosebery, which, owing to their literary excellence 
and their power to charm, are more often read at length 
than the speeches of any other living statesman. It is 
therefore a most valuable assistance to the cause of 
moderation to have a fresh declaration, or, rather, an 
epitome of his opinions, from Lord Rosebery. That 
we now have in explicit terms. 

Lord Rosebery, like Mr. Balfour, clearly recognises that 
the divergence of opinion in the present crisis is funda- 
mental. We have arrived at the parting of the ways. The 
old Liberalism is dead, and in its place has arisen a semi- 
Collectivist Liberalism looking upon “the State” as the 
embodiment of all wisdom, and the only proper agency for 
disbursing money, which in former days men used to be 
allowed to spend for themselves as they thought fit. A good 
many Liberals, to do them justice, recognise the magnitude 
of the change, and some of the chief philosophers of the party 
have been industriously trying to prove that the New 
Liberalism, with its abandonment of “ retrenchment” and 
its adoption of any kind of extravagance which can possibly 
be included in the category of “ Social Reform,” was some- 
how implied in the Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone. That is 
a mere argument at the best, and a mere assertion at 
the worst; we cannot ourselves believe that any such 
development was inherent or inevitable in Gladstonian 
Liberalism. 

As day gives place to day the New Liberalism commits 
itself more deeply. Mr. Churchill has followed in the 
wake of Mr. Lloyd George, and has publicly declared his 
wish for the nationalisation of railways. In this matter 
Mr. Churchill is perfectly logical ; from his point of view 
any other course would be absurd. When once you have 
recognised the State as a universal wisdom and universal 
dispenser, it is impossible to administer the affairs of the 
country while there is a mingling of State management 
and private management in enterprises of a public character. 
In Continental countries, all of which are infinitely more 
bureaucratic than our own, this is accepted as an axiom. 





But let us mark that all those countries are managed with 
a much greater waste of public money than has ever been 
known in Great Britain, and that they all have billeted 
upon them an army of functionaries who assume an official 
hauteur and arrogate to themselves rights of inquisition 
generally quite out of proportion to the dignity and 
character of their office. ‘All this is utterly un-English. 
It has always been the English habit to allow the 
utmost degree of personal liberty consistent with public 
order. Old-fashioned Liberals used to profess to believe 
in that liberty more strongly than Tories. If the New 
Liberalism wius the elections, all this will enter upon the 
certain process of being swept away. In the future régime 
Jacks-in-office, paid out of the public pocket for entirely 
superfluous services, will start up at every corner, and in 
those evil days the majority of Englishmen will probably 
be in the mind to envy the social quictism attributed to 
Japan in the doggerel :— 
“They say that in happy Japan 

Folks are free to believe what they can, 

But if they come preaching or teaching or screeching 

They go off to gavl in a van.” 

Mr. Churchill has not only gone on in advance of his 
nominal leader in the question of railways. He has declared 
his belief in payment of Members. If we are not 
mistaken, Mr. Asquith not many months ago gently 
dismissed this demand on the ground that Labour 
Members were not so anxious for it as they used to be. 
The reason the Labour Party have cooled off in their desire 
for payment of Members is obvious enough. They can 
quite well raise the funds to send their delegates to the 
House of Commons, and if the State offered salaries to all 
Members the Labour Party would be exposed to a competi- 
tion which at present they have not to meet. There are no 
obstructions in the way of their sending men of their own 
choice, and they appreciate the advantage. It cannot be 
argued, therefore, that the non-payment of Members is 
any injustice to the working classes, while in all other 
respects the case against payment, as may easily be judged 
from other countries, is overwhelming. But here again 
Mr. Churchill prefers the Continental to the British way. 
To him, apparently, the fact that under our own conditions 
public service is rendered at personal cost and sacrifice 
merely because service is loved for its own sake counts as 
nothing. He proposes a system which in other countries has 
brought into the field a notoriously undesirable class of self- 
seeking politicians. And remember that the New Liberalism 
which would be predominant if the present Government were 
returned to power has not even yet fully declared itself. 
It is not to be measured by what the Government hare 
already said or done, but by the extent to which they are 
putting themselves under obligations to the Labour Party 
and the Irish Nationalists for the purposes of the elections. 
In France a few years ago there was an alliance of 
Radicals and Socialists for electioncering purposes, and 
the political description “ Socialist-Radical” survives in 
token of the fact. But a few days ago M. Clemenceau 
confessed that the label was a sham because it professed 
to yoke principles which were properly irreconcilable, and 
he dropped the first 1. of the description, which he had 
accepted during the life of several Governments. 

Another fundamental difference between the New 
Liberalism and the long-established beliefs of thinking 
Englishmen is to be found in the conception of wealth and 
the sources of wealth. Liberals have gone over bodily, so 
far as one can judge from their practice—which, after all, 
is the only thing that counts in politics—to the Socialistic 
superstition that the wealth of a nation is a fixed quantity. 
All you have to do, according to this superstition, is to 
divide up the national income to the greatest advantage of 
the greatest number. We only wish that the problem 
were so delightfully simple. But unfortunately the wealth 
of a country rises and fal!s like mercury in a thermometer, 
and it depends day by day, even hour by hour, upon 
industry, industrial science, wise finance on the part of the 
Government, a general sense of security, and other factors 
too numerous to be mentioned. Here again is a parting 
of the ways, for if the Socialistie conception of wealth is 
accepted and acted upon, there will soon be much less 
capital for industrial enterprises and there will be an exactly 
proportionate reduction in the amount of employment. 
Great Britain has been created, not by an sbetmestion 
known as the State, but by the resolution of private 
persons, sometimes more and. sometimes less inspired by 
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the conviction of a great national destiny, but, whether 
consciously or not, always working towards the same 
splendid end. Self-interest, of course, is the chief motive 
of industrial progress, but self-interest has conferred 
jncalculable benefits on the nation. Think of the in- 
numerable railway and steamship companies and other 
industrial concerns which provide the public with transport 
or the necessaries of life at a narrow margin of profit, or 
without any profit at all, or even at a loss. The share- 
holders in these nar gree hoped, no doubt, to be 
handsomely remunerated, and they hold on to their shares 
partly because they still believe in a golden future, and 

artly because they are unwilling to sell at an enormous 
| Meanwhile the public reaps an advantage which 
could not conceivably be afforded by the State if it took 
over these enterprises and had to maintain a position of 
solvency year after year in its Budget. Is it thinkable 
that the people of this country really want to change the 
cheap method for the expensive method? ‘That too is a 
question of the moment, for the distinction between the 
two great political parties of to-day in this matter has 
become pertectly clear. 

In his speech at Hanley Mr. Balfour spoke of our naval 
supremacy as the most important matter to be decided at 
the elections. We need not go into this question now, as 
we have so frequently insisted on the all too transparent 
truth that if we once lost command of the sea tliere would 
be no need to discuss at all most of the problems which 
are now regarded as the vital issues of the Election. The 
naval issue in this sense transcends them all. Liberal and 
Labour speakers argue that the Navy has been introduced 
as a stalking-horse, but it is enough perhaps to point out 
that if facts are facts they do not cease to be true because 
they are put forward with some ulterior motive. We 
therefore earnestly hope that the country will not be 
misied by the charge of irrelevance brought against 
Mr. Balfour and others. He said no more than Liberal 
Ministers themselves said a year ago. For ourselves, we 
regret that the naval question is inevitably mixed up with 
other matters, because it has less than justice done to it. The 
British public, not being like Julius Caesar, are unable to 
think of more than one thing at a time. They have 
got the House of Lords on the brain, and the question 
for them is whether they wish to manage, in effect, without 
a Second Chamber, or with a reformed and efficient Second 
Chamber. If they choose the first course, they will emulate 
the example of Greece and Honduras. We shall not be so 
uncomplimentary to Englishmen as to suppose that one 
man in @ million desires such a fate. On the contrary, 
now that they have come to concentrate their minds on the 
matter, they quite clearly desire, first, that no man shall con- 
tinue to vote in the House of Lords merely because he is the 
con of his father ; and secondly, that the House of Lords 
shall become less an appanage of the Conservative Party. 
Tn our opinion, the Conservative Party ought to have under- 
taken this reform long ago, the Liberals having refused it, 
and we are very glad to see that Lord Lansdowne holds 
that moderate demands ought to be definitely satisfied at 
last. We have never seen a better scheme of reform than that 
of Lord Newton, under which only “ qualified ” Peers would 
have a vote,—Peers who had already shown some capacity 
for public life. To these would be added a proportion 
of life-Peers appointed by the Crown, and of representative 
Peers elected by those who were not themselves “ qualified.” 
The object of all reform should be to make the House of 
Lords such a body as the people would think fit to be 
entrusted with a veto on the House of Commons. By a 
veto we mean, of course, only such a veto as would hold 
over a Bill, if necessary, until the opinion of the country 
had been ascertained. The present temper of the Liberal 
Party is explicable only on the extraordinary assumption 
that the opinion of the nation never changes during the 
lifetime of a Parliament. That assumption insults the 

people. It presupposes that they join in the delusion that 

the decisions of the Cabinet—generally forced through the 

House of Commons under pressure of business without the 

pretence of adequate discussion—always represent the will 

of the people. See how ridiculous this assumption appears 
by the side of well-known events. In 1893 the House of 

Commons was in favour of Home-rule, but the following 

Election proved that the electorate was strongly Unionist. 

In 1905 the House of Commons was ardently in favour of 

Tariff Reform, but the following Election proved that the 

people were enthusiastically attached to Free-trade. Mr 








Asquith’s scheme for devitalising the Lords is extremely 
vague; but this at least is clear, that it is a scheme for 
making it easy for a House of Commons, revolutionary or 
reactionary as the case may be, to commit the country 
irrevocably to unconsidered legislation. 





THE NEW KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


LBERT L., the King of the Belgians, has come to 
the throne by an unexpected train of events; and 
now, by one of those curious ironies which are character- 
istic of Royal successions, the reputation of Belgium . 
among the civilised and civilising nations is associated 
to an extreme—almost a perverse—degree with the career 
of a young man who when he was born seemed destined 
only for the life of an obscure Prince. He has such an 
opportunity as falls only to a Sovereign who ascends the 
throne after a notoriously discreditable reign, or who is 
called upon dramatically to redeem his own bad past. 
But Albert I., of course, has nothing in common with 
Henry V. of England; it will not be his to retrieve by 
wisdom and sobriety the excesses of an irresponsible 
youth. He has always been studious, of simple character, 
and of good report, and it is only the unpleasant memories 
of the reign of Leopold II. which make Europe wait for 
his first acts of policy in a mood of peculiar and intense 
anticipation. 

His path to the throne was opened up by three deaths. 
The Count of Hainaut, King Leopold’s son, had died in 
infancy; Prince Baldwin, the Count of Flanders’s eldest 
son and Prince Albert's eldest brother, died in 1891; and 
the Count of Flanders himself died in 1905. In an interest- 
ing article by M. René Feibelmann in the new number of 
the National Review we learn that Prince Albert was 
brought up with much simplicity by his parents, the 
Count and Countess of Flanders. “ From his first studies 
he learnt thoroughly (under the supervision of his 
master, who is still his private secretary, M. Godefray) 
Latin, Greek, and four modern languages, French, English, 
German, and Flemish. Great stress was laid by his 
entourage on his knowledge of Flemish, for Belgians would 
very deeply resent even an incomplete knowledge of a 
tongue spoken by half the inhabitants of the country.” 
Indeed, a knowledge of Flemish is too obvious a qualifica- 
tion to be insisted on as a virtue. No King of the Belgians 
could afford to be in the relation of George I. to English- 
men. So far as we remember, Leopold LI. used often to 
speak to his subjects in Flemish. Antwerp, Limburg, and 
East and West Flanders, which contain the great towns of 
Ghent and Bruges respectively, are almost entirely Flemish. 
In Bruges and Ghent there are Flemish theatres, and there 
is an Academy at Ghent—Leopold II. was its patron, we 
believe—for the cultivation of the Flemish tongue. 
Probably the Flemish element has at times hoped to make 
its language predominant in the country; but the new 
King could very well conciliate the most important section 
of his people by speaking their language and encouraging 
their literature without lending himself to the entirely 
artificial proposal that the Flemish language should become 
the recognised medium of communication. Ever since the 
Southern Netherlands were separated from Holland, and 
became the modern kingdom of Belgium, they have suffered 
from a great variety of dialects, and it would be ridiculous 
to emphasise a difliculty which would have the crowning 
disadvantage of rendering the Belgians a semi-articulate 
people among their great neighbours. 

The King’s chief tastes are scientific and mechanical. 
As a child he is said to have had the instinct, not merely 
to pull engines to pieces, but to put them together again 
in good working order. Of course he went through tho 
Military School; but military pursuits do not by any 
means appear to have absor his attention. In 1900 
ho married Beatrice Elizabeth of Bavaria, who may be 
believed to have inherited some of the independence and 
unconventionality which caused her father, the Duke Karl 
Theodor, to practise as an oculist. Prince Albert has the 
reputation of being rather shy, but it is to be remembered 
that he had a most delicate part to play while King 
Leopold was still alive. The latter never had any notion 
of sharing or yielding his prerogatives, and in any case he 
would have been less tolerant of presumption in a nephew 
than in his son. M. René Feibelmann says that while 
Leopold II. despised the working classes, the new 
King has always taken a great interest in them, and 
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made a point of associating with them. “ We must 
meet every opportunity that offers itself,” he once 
said, “to come in contact with the working population 
of the country.” We need not pay too much attention 
to the reminders that when he was a boy King Albert 
tcok a turn at digging in a coal-pit and drove a loco- 
motive from Ostend to Brussels; all boys of spirit would 
be delighted to have an opportunity of doing those things, 
and it is only Princes of a Royal house who are able to 
enjoy such privileges at will. But the new King does 
seem to have interested himself particularly in the working 
classes, 2s opposed to the commercial classes. Leopold I. 
made friends chiefly of successful men of business and 
—— financiers; King Albert has struck out a new 
ine in the direction of his tastes. And just as our own 
King when he was Prince of Wales invented a réle of 
service for himself in attending innumerable public cere- 
monies and associating his name with every sort of public 
institution—a form of usefulness, be it remembered, which 
no previous Heir-Apparent had considered it his duty to 
discharge—so Prince Albert concerned himself in the 
progress of mechanical science, and pointed out to the 
great industrial populations of Liége, Ghent, Namur, 
Charleroi, and Antwerp the powerful weapon they held in 
their hand in modern cndhiners and modern methods. 
“'To expand properly,” he used to say, “ our manufacturers 
and our business men must not be afraid of using all the 
most modern scientific discoveries.” This is admirable 
doctrine ; he is no true friend of the working classes who 
encourages them to look no further than the ends of their 
noses, or encourages them to resist the introduction of a 
new machine because it can be worked by two “ hands,” 
whereas the machine it replaced had to be worked by 

rhaps four or five. The progress of the whole country 
is what enriches the working man in the long run, and 
Belgium could not hope to survive in the competition of 
to-day if she clung to unscientific methods. Fortunately 
there is not the least sign that she will try to do so, but 
quite the reverse. Such a small and densely populated 
country depends upon a high degree of scientific skill and 
alertness. This is conspicuously present, not only in 
Belgian manufactures, but in the intensive farming which 
enables the small proprietors to make a living out of their 
minute holdings. 

The accession of King Albert at this moment, when the 
Belgian people have suffered to an undeserved extent from 
the discredit of the late King’s reign, makes us feel with 
some confidence that he could not so utterly fail in 
imagination as not to recognise how dramatic an opportunity 
is his. During the last few years a Republican movement 
has appeared in Belgium, and it promised to become a 
considerable force. But we do not believe that many 
Belgians are Republicans at heart ; they became Republicans 
as a matter of expediency and convenience, not because 
they entertained Republicanism by conviction. We shail 
be surprised if King Albert is not able to check the 
movement. But it is less at home than abroad that 
he has his opportunity. The chief concern of English- 
men, after all, is not in the internal progress of Belgium, 
which is in the safe hands of a clever and industrious 
ae but in the future of the unhappy people of the Congo. 

here is a grand chance for reparation. In this respect the 
accession of the new King is most opportune. Opinion here 
among those who are sincerely devoted to reform in the 
Belgian Conge is divided into two opposing schools ; there 
are those who can find in M. Renkin’s scheme nothing but a 
deliberate desire to temporise and to throw dust in the 
eyes of forcign observers, and there are those (among 
whom we count ourselves) who hold that a scheme which 
commands the sympathy of men like M. Beernaert, 
M. Speyer, and M. Cattier is well worth trying. Slow 
though the process may be of restoring to the natives 
the right of selling the product of their labour, it seems 
preferable to the alternative of holding a pistol to 
the head of the Belgian Government. This summary 
“weve would bring Germany, and probably France, in a 
ever of apprehension into the dispute, and—to change 
our metaphor—like many short cuts across unknown 
country, it would probably prove to be much the longest way 
round in the end. M. Renkin’s scheme is certainly capable 
of varie, meme much if only the earnest spirit of a strong 
a teed desire for the redemption of the Congo natives is 

reathed into it. It is because we believe that King Albert, 
who courageously travelled through the Congo last year 





and examined the conditions on the spot, has the ability 
and the will to lead such a movement in Belgium that we 
find in his accession a high hope for the Congo. He has a 
strong sense of duty and a temp#rate mind, and it is to 
tem} erate minds that large achievements are possible, 





LONDON TRAFFIC. 


hype traffic of London may truly be said to be about 
our bed, which it sometimes makes sleepless, and 
about our path, which it always makes dangerous, 
Formerly the latter of these drawbacks was restricted to 
certain crowded thoroughfares. In many a long, unlovely 
street an advancing vehicle could be seen a quarter of a mile 
off, and there was a calculable interval between it and the 
nervous foot-passenger who sought to reach the opposite 
pavement. To-day all this is changed. The pace of a “ taxi” 
with a clear field before the cabman has not yet been 
reduced to any known formula. The abolition of the rule 
which compelled a driver wishing to get in front of another 
to pass on a prescribed side, necessary as it no dcubt was from 
the point of view of lessening blocks, has greatly multiplied 
the risks of crossing the street. You are never secure 
against the sudden emergence of some faster vehicle from 
behind the slow one you are carefully avoiding. These 
are but the everyday riske,—those which accompany the 
traveller in London from the moment he leaves his house 
to the moment when he returns to it. But at certain 
crossings the risks are immeasurably greater. There the 
passenger is assailed from all quarters of the compass at once. 
He is the helplees object of converging streams of traflic, 
each and all seemingly bent upon finding a meeting-place in 
his prostrate body. Here and there, indeed, a rare refuge 
raises its head above the crowd, or the form of a benevolent 
policeman is seen standing firm where everything else is 
shifting. But how is either to be reached? Safety— 
momentary safety, at all events—is within sight, but the 
problem how to get to it seems as hopelessas ever. Some- 
how or other it is reached in the vast majority of instances, 
but who shall say at what expenditure of nerve-power or 
what risk of heart-failure? It must be admitted that this 
sad picture applies in all its terrors only to the visitor, cr 
to the resident who is but occasionally called upon to go into 
the really crowded streets. The ordinary Londoner, the 
man whose daily business makes him familiar with these 
terrors, soon comes to forget, and for the most part to 
escape, them. 

Happy may he think himself that it is so. For there is 
no real amelioration in store for him. The conditions of 
life are not likely to change to his advantage. If in his 
low estate he has looked for help to the Board of Trade, 
a study of Sir Herbert Jekyll’s Report will completely 
disillusion him. Neither the Board of Trade nor the 
Home Office have a word of comfort for him beyond 
what he may draw from the figures which show that, of 
the fatal street accidents in London in 1908, sixty were 
caused by motor-omnibuses and only ten by horee- 
omnibuses. As the motor is lord of the future and the 
horse-omnibus belongs to the past, or at any rate to a 
rapidly vanishing present, the lesson conveyed by theso 
statistics seems to be one of patient endurance of the 
inevitable. In matters of locomotion things will be as 
they are, and the best we can do is to grow accustomed to 
them. As regards the amount of traffic in London, we are, 
it appears, at the beginning of a far greater development 
than anything that has yet been witnessed. Londoners 
seem to be entirely giving up their own legs as instruments 
for getting from place to > ton In part this is the result 
of increasing pressure of business. The time spent in 
walking to a shop or an office is now spent with more 
aortas financial profit, at all events—in getting there 
,alf-an-hour earlier. Besides this, there is another cause 
of the increase of traffic in the fact that London is 
every day getting to cover a larger area. More and 
more its inhabitants tend to go further afield when 
their day’s work is done. It is hard indeed to say what 
they get by the change, because the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London is seldom either one thing or 
the other. The appearance of a town is exchanged for 
that of a debatable land where bricks and mortar 
struggle for the mastery with broken hedges, fields from 
which the grass has been removed, and trees which the 
storms of next winter will in all likelihood strip of their 
last branches. But the set outward is too strong te be 
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resisted, and the further the tendency goes, the more urgent 
becomes the demand of the worker to be taken to London 
every morning and brought out again every evening. 
Traffic may be regulated by its distribution over more 
roads, and be carried on by improved methods, but this is 
the sum of what can be done in regard to it. 

The number of passengers carried by local tramways 
and the principal omnibus companies during 1881 was 
269,062,619. In 1908 the number had increased to 
1,377,680,180. These figures are the best possible proof 
of what we have just said, but they do not represent 
the whole of the travelling which takes place in London. 
They leave out the cab traffic and the very large suburban 
traflic carried by the trunk railways. Most of the trains on 
these which are not expresses serve some suburban stations. 
As regards cabs there are no figures available except of the 
number of licenses issued, and these show no increase. 
They were 11,403 in 1903, and only 11,280 in 1908, and 
during the intervening years the figures were always less 
than those last given. What interest there is in cab 
statistics relates to the gradual supersession of horse- 
cabs by motors. There is still a lingering feeling in refer- 
ence to hansoms which has prevented their absolute dis- 
appearance, and four-wheeled cabs hold their own to a 
surprising extent. It is not likely, however, that this will long 
be the case. At first starting suspicion of the accuracy of the 
measuring machine kept some people from using “ taxis,” 
and a doubt as to the amount that would be demanded by the 
driver at the journey’s end was even more effectual as a dis- 
suasive. But these objections have disappeared. “Taxis” 
ave not appreciably dearer than horse-cabs for the longer 
journeys, and for short journeys they are often cheaper. 
‘The immense difference in poimt of speed makes them 
infinitely more useful. The change is a real advantage to 
London traffic, because each cab takes so much less time 
to finish its journey, and the motor-cab wants less room 
when it is standing ina rank. It is satisfactory to learn 
that more than half the drivers were formerly drivers of 
horse-cabs, and that “the younger men are said to 
accommodate themselves to the change with remarkable 
quickness.” 

Still, the great mass of London traffic will always be 
carried on by omnibuses, tramways, and railways, and 
it is to these that Sir Herbert Jekyll’s figures chiefly 
relate. Of omnibuses the supply has in recent years more 
than once been in excess of the demand. “In the busiest 
time of the day the average occupation of seats on omnibuses 
passing the British Museum Central London Station was 
60°5 [per cent. ],and on those passing Lancaster Gate 46.” It 
seems to have been found better to keep the horse-omnibuses 
for the more crowded parts, and the motor-omnibuses for the 
suburbs. When there are constant stoppages the motor 
has no real advantage in point of speed. Probably every 
one has been struck by the smaller number of motor- 
omnibuses this winter as compared with the last, and the 
Report says that the manufacture is nearly at a standstill. 
In the first instance they were placed upon the streets in a 
very careless fashion, the object of the proprietors being 
seemingly rather to anticipate rivals than to start a paying 
business for themselves. “ Many that were bought for 
this purpose were broken up at once,” while those which 
remained in use were often driven at excessive speeds 
and were not kept in proper repair, an omission which was 
much more injurious where machinery was concerned than 
in the case of the old horse-omnibus. On August 30th 
last year the Commissioner of Police made new regulations, 
founded on long and careful inquiry, so that the owners 
now know exactly what they have to meet. The main 
features in these regulations are limitations of weight and 
speed. The observance of the latter condition has till 
lately been interfered with by the difficulty of enforcing it 
on the drivers; but as there are now more drivers than 
there are vacancies, their employers have more power over 
them. 

Another point of interest is the comparative prospects 
of motor-omnibuses and tramways. Sir Herbert Jekyll is 
evidently of opinion that the future lies with the motor- 
*bus, and that it would do so to a still greater extent were 
it not that the municipalities, with whom working at a 
profit is not the first consideration, are so deeply committed 
to the tramways. His reasons are that tramways are no 
longer capable of improvement. They are as good and as 
cheap as they are likely to be, whereas the motor-omnibus 
is still in its infancy, and is likely to grow with great 








rapidity. It is a fact, we learn, that already some 
municipal authorities “ have been reduced to appeal to the 
ratepayers to patronise their own tramways.” ‘The advan- 
tages of the motor-omnibus over the tramway are obvious. 
It can travel in streets which are too narrow for tram- 
cars ; it does not obstruct other traffic to the same extent; 
it does not cause the inconvenience involved in the construc- 
tion and repair of the tramway,—an inconvenience specially 
felt where a tramway is owned by a municipality, which is 
under no obligation to hasten the completion of the work. 
In these circumstances it would seem only prudent in the 
London County Council to reconsider some of the schemes 
they already have in progress, and to undertake no new 
ones for the present. The absence of any commercial 
inducement to hold their hands ought not to blind them 
to the possibility that they may be saddling the rate- 
payers of London with a vast system of tramways which 
may prove eventually to be inferior in point both of con- 
venience and cheapness to motor-omnibuses. There is 
no need that they should treat the question which of the 
two systems is the better as already decided against tram- 
ways. All that they are asked to do is not to treat it as 
already decided in their favour. It is a further objection 
to tramways that in many cases they either necessitate the 
widening of bridges or the absorption by the tramlines of 
so large a part of the existing bridges as greatly to obstruct 
the general traffic. On Putney Bridge, for example, where 
there are three lines laid down, all vehicles in the outer 
lines, including tramcars, have, when the bridge is 
crowded, to conform to the pace of the slowest. This 
doubtful measure of success has not prevented the County 
Council from proposing to carry a tramway across Battersea 
Bridge, though this can only be done by reducing the 
width of the footway and bringing the tramline close 
to the kerb. The reason assigned is probably that the 
extension will make some existing tramway pay better, 
but at this moment delay appears to be the wiser policy. 





PLUTOPHOBIA. 


HE word has not yet, we suppose, found a place in our 
English dictionaries. The thing, however, is with 
us, for the fear of plutocracy is growing to the dimensions 
of a panic. “Ii n’est pas rare,” writes the Vicomte G. 
d’Avenel in a recently published study of great fortunes, 
“Les Riches depuis Sept Cent Ans” (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 4 fr.), “d’entendre dire que le réle de l'Argent 
s'est accru de nos jours, et que nous sommes menacés de 
ploutocratie. J’aurai donc l'air d’énoncer un paradoxe en 
affirmant que c’est plutét le contraire qui est arrivé; la 
ploutocratie ne semble point 4 craindre; nous serions 
plutot enclins a la ploutophobie.” 

Wealth has indeed increased, and will go on increasing. 
Is there anything in this inevitable fact—which economi- 
cally as well as etymologically means the growth of well- 
being—that warrants an attitude of craven fear? Are 
the methods adopted by civilised society for meeting the 
dangers, such as they are, of the situation unequal to the 
occasion. The problem here suggested (and, indeed, the 
whole question of the defence of our existing system against 
Socialism) is much more adequately treated by French 
than by English economists. The fact will, we hope, 
warrant the following comments. The gravity of the con- 
troversy may be conceded. Whether or not our present 
social system, based on liberty, property, and exchange, 
is destined to succumb to the attacks of Collectivism, it is, 
in view of the vast superincumbent destiny which it carries, 
entitled, in the open court of human reason, to the best 
advocacy which the wit of man can devise. 

Now, first, a very relevant part of the controversy turns 
on the practicability of the alternatives proposed. As to 
this, by far the best work with which we have met is 
M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu’s “ Collectivisme,” of which anexcellent 
translation by Sir Arthur Clay has recently been reviewed 
in these columns. If the proposals of Collectivism are shown 
to be impracticable, additional weight is surely added to 
the impulsion that lies on us to accept the inevitable. The 
experience of mankind has its own way of recording its 
testimony. In this connexion M. Gustave Le Bon iu 
his “ Psychologie des Foules” (Paris: F. Alcan; 14™ 
Edition; 2fr. 50c.), and more fully in his “ Psycho- 
logie du Socialisme,” distinguishes between the root-ideas, 
the slow growth of long centuries of experience, and 
the unsettled, easily moved psychology of the crowd, 
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which still, however, is temporarily supreme in a certain 
fringe of our social arrangements. ‘Lhis theory of the 
origi of the unconscious conservatism of the human mind 
is most suggestive. It shows how the foundations of 
civilised society rest on motives which lie beyond the 
influence of the neurotic philanthropy and demagogy of 
the hour, and explains how the hereditary, slowly 
accumulated instincts of mankind form an impervious 
barrier to the transient suggestion and passion of 
the day. They oppose, and will continue to oppose, a 
mute, but, as we believe, in the long sequel a successful, 
resistance to revolutionary change. This is the explana- 
tion of the fact, noted by M. d’Avenel, that political 
revolution has never for long altered the character of the 
distribution of wealth. Riches are not, and never have 
been, distributed equally, or according to merit, like the 
soup-tickets given away by the parish curate. On the 
contrary, capital agglomerates and pours itself into the 
hands of tortunate adventurers or workers, and it is 
childish to talk of the increment of ownership or of effort 
as being either earned or unearned. Wealth is the result, 
first, of the insatiable wants of mankind; secondly, of the 
fact that private property is the only alternative to a 
system of universal scramble which has hitherto been 
deemed possible by the civilised world; and lastly, of the 
incalculable and apparently fortuitous incidents which 
give an access, often a sudden access, of value to property 
held on good and legal title, and to services, inventions, or 
business methods which enable some fortunate purveyor 
to utilise discovery or to practise some notable economy 
for the convenience of his neighbours. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the great fortune could 
be described as a scourge—richesse-fléau—when the main 
source of wealth was the displacement and appropriation 
of riches already created and realised. The mches of the 
modern era are for the most part new riches,—richesse- 
bienfait, if we may borrow again M. d’Avenel’s epigram- 
matic pen. ‘The wealth gained by the few must, as a 
condition of its existence, percolate far and wide in the 
service of the many. The poor man profits by the 
increased cheapness ot living, by the extension of industry, 
and by the competition of richer men for his labour. The 
great fortunes of to-day may be tenfold as large as those 
of feudal times, and relatively they may be further removed 
than ever from the modest incomes of the professional and 
labouring class, but it still remains that the rate of salaries 
and wages also has at least quadrupled in comparatively 
recent years. 

“Money,” writes M. d’Avenel, “is master in its own 
house,” but, he adds, “it is master nowhere else.” This 
new craze of plutophobia is surely an apt illustration 
of the oft-quoted aphorism of Herbert Spencer, that 
when things begin to improve the outcry against 
their badness rises to its loudest pitch. On all sides 
the would-be reformer is seeking to interfere with 
the distribution of wealth. It is a generous but a futile 
endeavour. L’'argent est maitre chez lwi. Accumulation, 
notwithstanding the protests of the “ égalomanes,” must go 
on by its own laws or not at all. A community cannot 
grow rich by a policy of mutual spoliation, whether by 
force or legislation. Rather, each class must learn to 
practise the arts of wise husbandry and consolidate the 
advantages which the ever-flowing, ever-increasing stream 
of wealth puts within its reach. We are bound to have 
millionaires, just as we are bound to have thunderstorms, 
but there is nothing in the fact to justify a paroxrysm of 
fear. There was a time, as M. d’Avenel reminds us, when 

litical power and places of emolument could be purchased. 

hat condition of things no longer exists. Great wealth 
is a bar rather than a recommendation in a candidate for 
popular power. There is a prejudice against rich men. 
The only political privilege which they possess is the 
obligation to pay an ever-increasing share of the 
national taxation. The objection felt to the present 
Budget is not, we believe, due to interested motives, but 
rather to the shame and disgust felt by the educated 
section of society at the prejudice and panic which have 
infected our rulers. The present crusade against large 
fortunes, and against one particular form of large fortune, 
is quite irrational. The attempt to stigmatise one form of 
property as less meritorious than another, and to penalise 
ene monopolist rather than another—for all property is 
monopoly—is to pander to ignorance and the _basor 
predatory instincts of mankind. The melancholy feature 





of the present situation is that a Protectionist Opposition 
has no logical right to object. The peaceful solution of the 
difficulties arising out of the unequal distribution of wealth 
to a disciple of the policy of free exchange appears simple 
enough. ‘lo him monopoly or property is the method of distri- 
bution universally adopted by civilised mankind. Property is 
called monopoly, and an invidious meaning is imported 
into the word by inconsiderate people, especially when 
prices are high; but to the political creed of free exchange 
high price is a warning, the most beneficent that tho 
situation admits, to prevent demand concentrating on the 
unattainable, and an invitation to industrial enterprise to 
leave less profitable fields and to turn its energy to things 
which the rising prosperity of the country demands. The 
answer of the party of liberty (an answer which the Pro- 
tectionist cannot use—the only answer, however, which is 
conclusive) to the complaint of the Socialist as to the 
high price of a natural monopoly is that free exchange is 
the only mitigation of the niggard supply which Nature 
has given us. 

A last word on what may be termed the social tyranny 
of wealth. Surely that is a matter which we have in our 
own hands. Do we meanly admire and flatter the rich ? 
If so, we have only ourselves to blame,—and we refuse to 
believe that it is true of English society generally. Riches 
should be no bar to public esteem; but they certainly 
confer no overwhelming claim to our homage. The vulgar, 
ostentatious rich have at least conferred this benefit on 
society : like the drunken helot, they have given an example, 
and have made mere riches contemptible. Great wealth is 
too common a thing now to excite envy. Riches have 
little to do with happiness. The prayer of the Preacher is 
justified : “ Remove far from me vanity and lies; give mo 
— poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenicut 

or me,” 








THE OPEN-MINDED BIGOT. 
E all believe ourselves to be open-minded, though it 
would puzzle us to explain exactly what significance 
we attach to the phrase. We have all an indefinite wish 
to be fair,—a hazy wish which can only find adequate 
expression in highfalutin ambiguity. Not long ago 
the newly appointed Mayor of a provincial town made a 
speech upon coming into office in which he declared his 
intention of doing his duty without fear or favour, “not 
leaning to partiality on the one hand, nor to impartiality 
upon the other.” What the Mayor meant most men 
mean. Nevertheless, there are still bigots in plenty. 
The Atlantic Monthly for December contains a short 
article upon “The Open-Minded Bigot.” An open-minded 
bigot! The phrase is paradoxical, yet it throws a light 
upon many types of character. Many men and women 
whom we cannot but regard as bigots surprise us by an 
occasional appearance of latitude. First of all there is the 
bigot who has a real sympathy with all other bigots. He is 
never hard upon any man who is what he calls consistent,— 
that is, who goes to lengths as absurd as his own, only in 
opposite directions. “It is always possible that I may he 
wrong,” he will say in moments of what he considers inspired 
toleration; but in the face of that offchance the other bigot 
must be in the right. The only people who must, whatever 
happens, be proved in error are the reasonable ones who agree 
with neither. It is easy enough to see the workings of 
his mind. All his prejudices take root in a sort of self- 
centred loyalty. So long as he never contradicts himself 
he believes he must arrive at truth which is synonymous with 
consistency. “ Stick faithfully by your former expression and 
it will guide your future thought, and do not be frightened by 
apparent absurdities,’—that is his advice to the world. Logic, 
however, obliges him to admit that this plan leads different 
men in different directions. But he can love even his enemies 
if they take his advice, and his dispassionate appreciation of 
their method of argument makes him seem quite open-minded. 
Some of his simple followers who do not realise that he is 
intolerant of reason will never allow him to be called a bigot 
at all. 

Then there is a more subtle type of bigot, who has all the 
usual symptoms of an open mind, but is in reality the most 
relentless fanatic in the world, though he is almost never 
violent in argument. He has as a rule a deep inborn 
contempt for all views but his own, and for the men and 
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women who hold them. Not only have they no intellectual 
right to their ideas, they have no moral right. They are 
deluded by their own self-interest—in the wrong in every 
sense of the word—in fact, they are miscreants. On the 
other hand, he stops no one’s mouth. His firmest conviction 
is that if you give your adversary rope enough he will 
hang himself. There is often about this bigot a spurious 
appearance of sympathy. It does not bore him at all to hear 
the other side. He likes to hear its adherents uphold it. He 
likes to see how silly they are. Every word they speak 
confirms him in his opinion, and makes him more and more 
sure that they deserve the ruin to which they are running. 
The exercise of his faith is pleasurable to him. The only 
thing he can imagine which might shake it is to be debarred 
from the distraction of reading and listening to the nonsense 
put forward by the other side. Occasionally a far more genial 
bigot is confused with the one we have been describing. He 
is not contemptuous; he is forbearing. An open-minded 
manner becomes one who is in the full possession of truth. 
All forms of conscious opulence lend assurance, and calm 
irritability. 

Of course a good many men might be described as open- 
minded bigots who are in reality not bigots at all. They are 
the men who would like to be bigots because they krow where 
peace is to be found; but they cannot manage it, though by 
perpetual assertion they never cease to try. In reality they 
are doubters. Now and then they let a doubt show in the 
form of a concession. It is surprised out of them as a groan 
escapes a man well able to bear pain, a man whose capacity 
to pretend ease is often the finest thing about him. The 
dowbter who lays down the law in self-defence is an idealist. 
He presses forward upon the road he thinks most likely to 
lead to Utopia, and he keeps assuring himself that he knows 
the way. Now and then he is struck with a horrible fear 
that he is on the wrong path. For a moment he thinks 
of turning back. Many wise men, he admits, are going 
in the opposite direction. He hesitates, decides to go on, 
doubles his pace, and redoubles his asseverations. 

Very often the most typical open-minded bigots are to be 
found among men of a feminine turn of mind, a peculiarity by 
no means inconsistent with manliness. There are a few men 
of narrow intellectual power who have very wide sympathies 
where persons are concerned. One sees this phenomenon 
often among the very religions. They hold immovably to 
certain—to the ordinary mind—entirely obsolete conclusions. 
In the abstract they condemn those who do not share them; 
in practice these convictions never interfere with their 
affections, nor with their correct judgment of character. 
Such men stand so firm in an unusual faith, with the world 
in error beneath them, that they are almost forced, if they 
have any love of humanity at all, into the attitude of grown-up 
people towards children. They look tenderly upon their 
errors, admire their talents, and are amused by their vagaries. 
Oddly enough, the relation is not seldom accepted from the 
other side, and they set a strange influence over minds which 
are stronger and better furnished than their own. Perhaps 
the aloofness created by what might be called their bigotry 
helps to this end, and they keep the consciences of those 
whose common-sense condemns them. If they like a 
man, they regard his erroneous views as the outcome of 
some slight and quite negligible mental or moral defect, or 
even of the excess of some virtue. They always have among 
their friends people whom they should by rights condemn, 
and who themselves wonder at the regard in which they 
hold them. 

Where women are concerned the same thing is there in 
a more marked degree. The chief interest of most women 
is in persons. Very often in dealing with women one 
must ask, not how much do their intellectual conclusions 
influence, but how little do they impede the working of their 
minds. Almost all good women have strong convictions, but 
they have not as a rule much power of intellectual endurance. 
They argue badly. They cannot stand the intellectual 
suspense which is necessary to the pursuit of knowledge. 
Such an endurance is the result of generations of training. 
On the other hand, their sympathies have been trained from 
the beginning. The burden of the young, the old, the sick, 
and the wayward they have learned to bear. They have 
shown genius in the criticism of life, a genius inspired by 
sympathy. The indulgence which comes not of indifference 








but of experience is the equivalent of an open mind. Among 
women the hard-hearted are the only true bigots, the only 
hopeless dunces. 

A great many men and women who would have been bigots 
a long time ago—who are by nature bigots even now—may 
be truly said to-day to be open-minded. Prejudice is the 
explanation of many men’s silence upon burning topics. The 
silent man very often knows himself to be prejudiced. He 
knows that certain points of view, while they may be reason- 
able, are to him repulsive. He is only at home in certain 
close atmospheres, and can only be fair—on the instant—to 
persons of a certain type. He realises, perhaps he exaggerates, 
his own want of catholicity. The spirit of the age tells him 
that he is all wrong, that he ought to think differently, that 
at least he must act as though he did. The result is a con- 
stant struggle, one that is productive of all sorts of good 
qualities,—caution, justice, consideration. With such people 
there is a great gulf between friendship and acquaintance. 
They do not fritter away their affections; they have a true 
eye for the values of life. There is a type of open-minded 
bigot who should be the pride of our century. He is the 
proof of the extent to which modern training can transform 
the poison of fanaticism into the thin but well-flavoured wine 
of fastidiousness, 





A QUEENSLAND POET. 

HE State of Queensland, destined, as others besides her 
own people believe, to become one of the foremost 
States of the Australian Commonwealth, has lately cele- 
brated her jubilee as a self-governing Colony with much 
rejoicing and amid abounding evidences of material prosperity. 
With only a little over half-a-million of people within her 
wide borders, it was not to be expected that a choir of poets 
should sing of her honourable past and hopeful future; but 
she had her one undoubted poet, whose talent was recognised 
in the Spectator of May 18th, 1907, and from his pen there came 
in August last a Jubilee Ode which was not only warmly 
received in this and the sister-States, but was carried to a 

wider constituency through the columns of the Times. 

And now the poet is no more. George Essex Evans, who 
since the death of Brunton Stephens had been Queensland's 
acknowledged Laureate, passed away last November at the 
early age of forty-six, and while his powers as a poet were 
still maturing. He died at Toowoomba, a delectable city set 
on the edge of the famous Darling Downs, one of the most 
fertile, as it is certainly one of the most beautiful, regions in 
Australia, Here, or near by, the poet had lived for many 
years, pursuing a life of honourable toil, and gradually 
becoming known throughout the whole of Australasia, and 
not all unknown to the greater world beyond, as the maker of 
songs of much felicity and distinction. 

Essex Evans, as he was familiarly called, was of English 
birth, his father having been a member of the English Bar, 
and for some years M.P. for Haverfordwest; but for more 
than half his lifetime he lived in Queensland, and if any of 
his poetry endures, as there seems reason to believe it will, it 
will be that which was inspired by, and which in turn sought 
to interpret, what he found in his adopted country. Quite 
conceivably his own view would be that his best work was 
done when dealing with some Imperial theme or issue. He 
does indeed strike a vibrant note here, one attuned to what 
is sane and wise and large in our Imperialism; but he is 
manifestly influenced by one or two contemporary poeta, 
especially Kipling. Of those who read his verse, the majority 
will find themselves affected most strongly in the direction 
of appreciation by what is purely and distinctively Australian. 
Certain touches of description will stamp themselves indelibly 
on the memory, with such vividness and individuality are 
they executed. When he writes of 

“The gray gums by the lonely creek, 
The star-crowned height, 
The wind-swept plain, the dim blue peak, 
The cold white light, 
The solitude spread near and far 
Around the camp fire’s tiny star, 
The horse-bell’s melody remote, 
The curlew’s melancholy note, 
Across the night ”— 
he conveys a series of impressions perfectly distinctive 
because etched from the life. There is here not only the 
skilful hand of the artist, but the vital feeling for the 
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nuances of a scene peculiarly Australian. Again, when he 
declares— 
“ Afar I mark the emu’s run ; 
The bustard slow, in motley clad; 
And, basking in his bath of sun, 
The brown snake on the cattle-pad, 
And the reddish black 
Of a dingo’s back 
As ho loit’ring slinks on my horse’s track ”— 
he presents an environment as exclusively Australian as that 
of the “ Rubdiyét” is Persian. 

He succeeds equally in the description of what is peculiar 
and indigenous in our social and general conditions. At the 
present rate of immigration and of land settlement in Queens- 
land, some of these conditions will soon be considerably 
modified, and it is matter for gratification that in some 
instances at least the record of them will be perpetuated in 
the poet’s songs. A day will come when “the Women of the 
West” will not be exiles, called to share a lot which demands 
a heroism and endurance such as not all men would be found 
to possess. George Essex Evans has sung in words which 
have lodged themselves in hundreds of hearts of the holiness 
of the sacrifice, the majesty of the love, which keep these 
women at their husbands’ sides in uncomplaining loyalty, 
when it involves the surrender of so much that the woman’s 
heart holds dear. Two stanzas of the poem entitled “The 
Women of the West” may be given :— 

“ They left the vine-wreathed cottage and the mansion on the hill, 
og houses in the busy streets where life is never still, 
leasures of the city, and the friends they cherished best: 
Foe ve ~ faced the wilderness—the Women of the West. 


The “a sun robs their beauty, ‘and, j in weariness and pain, 

The slow years steal the nameless grace that never comes again ; 

And there are hours men cannot soothe, and words men cannot 

say— 

The nearest woman’s face may be a hundred miles away.” 

The tragedy of woman’s life in our unpeopled Western 
spaces lives in these lines,—the loneliness, the loss of sym- 
pathetic companionship, the forfeiture of physical charm, 
the monotony of the slow years which may hasten their 
course for the busy and preoccupied men, but pass with 
laggard feet for their womenkind. 

It is to the credit of Queensland’s poet that he escaped the 
pessimism which has characterised, too frequently, the work 
of our Australian singers, and which can only be explained 
as the shadow cast by an excess of sunshine. Essex Evans 
protests :— 

“ These purple hills, these yellow leas, 
These forests lone, 
These mangrove shores, these shimmering scas, 
This summer zone— 
Shall they inspire no nobler strain 
Than songs of bitterness and pain ?” 
In the realm where mental and moral conflicts are waged he 
proves himself to be one of the “ noble army of Encouragers” ; 
those who, however bruised in life’s battles, baffled by its 
bewildering problems, not only will not accept defeat, but 
have a word of cheer and hope for all their comrades on the 
field. He sings to nerve and inspire men to “welcome each 
rebuff,” assured that either in themselves, or in an achieved 
objective, they shall find that which will recompense them for 
the blow :— 
“Tsing Eternal Hope and eng Endeavour, 
Truth shining down a myriad aisles of thought; 
I sing the deathless souls of men, for ever 
By strange, wild paths, to one vast triumph brought.” 
Queensland and the sister-States are grateful for the legacy 
of song and inspiration left by George Essex Evans, and are 
giad to think that for him his own lines have come true = 
“ Some pass and perish with their breath ; 
Ho liveth yet and quickeneth, 
As scent of roses on the wind 
Recalls the bygone summer’s day ; 
He leaves this side the seas of death, 
The fragrance of a noble mind : 
He dics, but passes not away.” 


Sandgate, Queensland, 





THE MENDIP COUNTRY. 
O* the northern side of Mendip there is a narrow valley 
winding inland a long way, very little above sea-level; 
en the other side there is a wide plain, equally low, stretching 
tv the sea, and in the middle of this the Mendip Hills rise 





sheer up like a wall into the sky. So steep is their ascent 
that, looking across the valley, you are inclined to wonder how 
any wheeled thing ever gets up there, and indeed how the 
houses manage to cling to the sides without sliding down 
altogether. The fairy-tales of our youth used to tell of a 
hill of glass which had to be crossed by the bold adven. 
turer; in winter the sides of Mendip are rather like that 
enchanted mountain. And when you do get to the top, past 
the house where the bladder-fern grows, the place looks as if, 
though not actually fairyland, it were very near the borders 
thereof. 

Mendip is a great tableland, bare and wide, a lonely, windy 
place of rolling fields and long walls of mortarless grey stone, 
and there is always a great deal more sky than anything 
else to be seen there, because until you get near the edge of 
the plateau you cannot see the country below at all. It is 
an extraordinarily desolate place, shut away by its height and 
flatness from sight and sound of the inhabited world below, 
the world of towns and villages and ploughed lands and tillage 
and pasture. So great is the feeling of space and so intense 
the solitude that a wanderer there could believe Mendip to be 
that “ place between the worlds” which the spirits of the old 
Northmen haunted after they went away from the life of men 
on the pleasant middle-earth. The solitude of Mendip is not 
like the solitude of the Lake Country, where peaks crowd in 
upon the traveller’s eyes and dominate the landscape with 
their memorials of legend and history. From below Mendip, 
Crook’s Peak is seen as a landmark, but that is on the lower 
side of the range, near Axbridge and the Mendip towns and 
civilisation. On the real top of Mendip, above the wild 
Burrington Combe where the Blackdown barrows stand up 
more than a thousand feet above the sea, there is no peak 
noticeable among the stretches of field and moor and broken 
land that rise up on right and left and repeat themselves in an 
endless succession bewildering to the eye accustomed to steer 
by crest or wood or such prominent landmarks as any other place 
affords. Crossing to Wells from the eastern end of Wrington 
Vale, you pass over this high part amongst the cairns and 
barrows and deserted mines without going through the splendid 
Cheddar Gorge that winds down for a mile and a half among 
the finest cliff scenery in England. On this side there is 
nothing like the wonderful grandeur of that gorge, and there 
are no towns, and few houses; the landmarks here are 
memorials of the dead, camps and barrows of Roman, Dane, 
or Briton standing up against the sky on every rise of the 
land with the true pagan instinct for headlands and high 
places as near the sky as possible. There are deserted 
mining-huts, and the chimney of an old smelting furnace 
stands up stark and grim amid a desolation of furze and 
bracken and grey stones and broken ground, and higher yet 
the Beacon looks down on the long straight roads that cross 
each other at right angles, and seem to go away into space 
ever so far ahead wherever you turn. They really look as if 
they had no end, these Mendip roads that run straight like an 
arrow’s flight between their low stone walls, or scanty hedges, 
to the farthest limit of the world, as it seems, for there is no 
sign of any other world visible up here on this lofty tableland 
which is three or four miles across. If you watch a miner 
coming deliberately from far off with his pick over his 
shoulder, you could almost believe he was coming to you out 
of some timeless land without change, and would go away 
past you once more into the unknown. 


There is very little life to be seen in this deserted 
country, and there are few cattle and not many birds except 
skylarks. Some few villages there are indeed, sheltering 
behind slopes, like Charterhouse and Priddy with its low 
church-tower. The bells of these places were in old days 
thought to have power in subduing evil spirits and demons of 
the storm, but it looke as though there could be no wide area 
of control here over the goblins of mine and quarry, and the 
house-spirits that are said to lurk for ever about bricks and 
mortar and any place that human creatures have once lived 
in and left. Most of the real life of Mendip, in fact, is under- 
ground, far below the thin surface-soil that bears little else 
but scanty crops of grass, low and thin and late-ripening, that 
give the prevailing tone of tawny yellow to the wide fields and 
invest the sombre landscape with an unspeakable charm when 
a whole great fieldful bows all at once in a long ripple under 
the wind. Heath plants grow here, and some field flowers, 
and a great deal of ragwort, its brilliant golden blossoms 
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tracking the course of forgotten roadways or lighting torches 


in the gloom of rocks and spinneys. And willow-herb waves 
over the grey walls and covers stony places with its faint red 
spikes. But the wealth of the land is underneath. 


Mendip is full of mines that were possibly being quarried 
when the Queen of Sheba came to sce King Solomon, and 
even before that. Lead and tin and zinc all lie in rich 
store near the surface of this stony, barren land. Pigs of lead 
have been dug up stamped with the names of Roman Emperors, 
and these are modern in comparison with traces of a still 
older civilisation that visited the land and worked the mines 
generations before Rome taught Britain the arts of peace. 
and laid roads across these hills, of which traces are still 
visible. These roads bound together the Roman cities and 
villages of the plains, and cast into disuse the older roads that 
had united the hill-forts of Britons and earlier races. The 
old ways went out of fashion. Dolbury and Maesbury 
frowned down deserted upon the Roman villas of Wrington 
Vale and the temples and palaces of Bath. The Celtio 
farmers of Worlebury had found the need of fortification, 
the British farmers under Rome found it needless, and the 
Roman relics dug up in Somerset witness rather to a rule of 
peace than to an entirely military occupation. Fighting was 
not needed here as it was needed on the frontiers of Wales 
and the North. The Romans built houses, made roads, taught 
farming and agriculture, enriched and educated and civilised 
the native-born, and when they went away the horde of 
barbarian invaders, sweeping over the land, wiped out the 
memory of Rome as though she had never been. Roman 
mines, Roman roads, the Roman amphitheatre on the side of 
Mendip where the men of the legions had run and wrestled 
and fought cocks, dropped out of use and memory and became 
haunts of ghosts and bogles to the pagans of the North, whose 
eyes were always looking towards unseen powers behind the 
rigours of Nature and the mysteries of unknown places. 
The innate respectability of our heathen forefathers has 
stamped the race with its love of elegy and its characteristic 
yearning sense of pathos in past things and life departed. 
One of the loveliest poems in our early language can 
hardly but refer, so a Somerset dweller must feel, to 
the ruins of the Roman city of Bath, empty and deserted, 
half buried in the crumbling waste of her own palaces, 
“How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people, 
how is she become as a widow, she that was great among 
the nations and princess among the provinces?” The 
history of the Mendip country is mostly surmise. Did it 
all lie desolate, or was it a fastness from which the earlier 
race was driven out at the last? Looking down from 
Mendip on the Isle of Avalon and the goodly hills of 
Somerset, one remembers the story of the Royal coffins 
lost at Glastonbury, and of the golden hair in the grave at 
Brent-Knoll that fell into dust when the monks opened it. 
Perhaps the Britons lingered on here, working their mines 
and tilling their scanty pastures by stealth, and were regarded 
as some race of gnomes or hill-elves by the robuster pagan 
race below, who may have kept their elegiacs for the towns, 
and left Mendip alone. Mendip miners were a grim genera- 
tion when Hannah More went up there on foot with her Bible 
and Prayer-book and her enchanting bonnet to try to 
change their manners a little, and they still seem to be a 
race apart, with queer ingrained qualities hard for strangers 
to understand. 

After the passing of centuries, Mendip is still a borderland 
where the stability of things seems uncertain. Its history is 
buried, like the course of its underground springs and rivers 
eliding far down out of sight and hearing among ways 
trackless to human feet, their course faintly indicated by the 
countless swallets that pit the surface of the hills, green, 
cone-shaped hollows where the water is swallowed down a 
limestone crevice that leads to some underground channel 
and causes these depressions by its swirling force as it is 
sucked down. Many of these swallets carry the water down 
to places inaccessible to the foot of man, places that send up 
queer hollow murmurings, and sometimes drenchings of spray 
in unexpected spots, and give the country people good cause 
to hint at magic or pixy-work. Following the course of 
certain other of these channels, or scaling the face of the 
cliff, caves have been found that contained bones of men and 
beasts who lived and hunted in these hills in an age almost 
immeasurably distant from the life of our planet as we know 


it. High up on the southward edge of Mendip there is & 
huge great fissure in the hillside, grooved long ago by the 
same action as that which formed the Cheddar Gorge and is 
still forming vast channels in the rock far beneath. That 
is Ebbor Gorge, and from above it you can see the Welsh 
hills and the Severn Sea, and half Somerset spread out at 
your feet. Around the Isle of Avalon the land is very 
flat, and the “rhines” that carry off the water go in 
straight shining streaks to the rivers that carry them to the 
sea. Along such waterways St. Joseph might sail up to 
Glastonbury now as he did when the land was all marsh and 
mere. You can see the islands standing above the moor as 
they stood then above the water. A hollow land it is, and 
when you see the flooded, frozen marsh lying beneath the wall 
of hill beyond in the pixy-light of a winter sunset, then you 
understand the fascination of the Mendip country. It is a 
mysterious region, this secretive tableland that runs away at 
last and ends itself under the tumbling yellow waters out of 
which the Flat Holm and the Steep Holm stand up to mark 
the limit of the range. And it carries down its hidden springs 
under the sea so that fresh water bubbles up on the Flat 
Holm close to the waves. You can see all that from Ebbor 
rocks, and then you look across the gorge itself to the hillside 
where grey boulders, older than the history of man, break the 
stretch of bracken and gorse and heather where a few cows 
graze, and where big waggons laden with “ bearen” jolt pain- 
fully along the rough wheel-track that serves fora road. There 
is a little path there that winds across the fernie brae like 
the path where Thomas the Rhymer followed the Faery Queen. 
Beyond that you look towards Wookey Hole, where they found 
skeletons of extinct monsters, mammoth and sloth and cave. 
bear and woolly elephant, awful outlines of things long vanished 
from the life of the globe, fearful creatures that once hunted 
here, were hunted themselves in turn, or died of age or 
starvation among the fastnesses of these primeval hills. There 
they lay with bones of other later beasts in a jumbled heap so 
that living hands could touch and feel them, marvelling at the 
slow ways of time. Race after race of men have lived here 
and passed and left their traces in soil or history. But here is 
a generation elder still, that shared with us the inheritance 
of the same planet, that is a part with us of the hoary age of 
these hills; and remote and terrible as it is, it still claims 
kinship with us. And realising the grim burden of this 
immeasurably ancient and fearful ancestry, you look back 
again to the homely face of the world below Mendip with a 
pang of thenkfulness for the small ways of daily life. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 
[To raz Epritror or tas “Sprectaror.”] 
Sim,—There is a point at which sensitiveness of conscience 
becomes moral weakness, and I cannot help thinking that this 
point has been reached by some of the distinguished Unionist 
Free-traders who, every week, confide their anxicties and their 
sorrows to the Spectator. Sir Frederick Pollock, for instance, 
is a staunch Free-trader, and he also thinks that the House of 
Lords has committed a Constitutional solecism in referring 
the Finance Bill tothe people. He feels bound, therefore, as he 
has told us, to give his vote to a supporter of the Government, 
and under our present unhappy electoral system he has no 
other choice. What does this mean? For fear of a change 
in our fiscal system, which could not be irremediable, and 
because he thinks that the Lords have infringed the privileges 
of the Commons, he is prepared to support a party which 
proposes to abolish our Second Chamber as a legislative 
power, to give fome-rule to Ireland, and to make the transfer 
and holding of land difficult and expensive, with a view to its 
ultimate nationalisation. I pass by the fact that Home-rule 
for Ireland means Protection, so far as Ireland is concerned. 
I only wish to call attention to the strange results to which a 
fanatical adherence to the doctrine of free imports may lead 
thoughtful and conscientious men. We read the legal works of 
Sir Frederick Pollock with unfailing interest and instruction. 
Yet he is prepared to join the party which holds that “the 
only way to make the poor richer is to make the rich poorer,” 
and that the people, when they have chosen their rulers at a 
General Election, should lose all right or possibility of being 





consulted on national concerns within the limits of the 
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Eeptennial Act. Let me remind him of the words of the 
graceless “ Junius ” about a yet more eminent jurist :— 

“For the defence of truth, of law, and of reason, the Doctor’s 
book may be safely consulted: but whoever wishes to cheat a 
neighbour of his estate, or to rob a country of its rights, need 
make no scruple of consulting the Doctor himself.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Witu1am R. Anson. 


(To tne Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—Is there not a simple solution to the dilemma in which 
some Free-trade Unionists find themeelves as to voting for a 
“Tariff Reformer”? It is equally against the grain with me 
to condone in any way what appears to be the abandonment 
of sound policy ; but look upon it in this light. Our laws are 
not those of the Medes and Persians, which alter not. The 
Budget of 1912 may impose or remit Customs and import 
duties without regard to that of 1909; but if a change is made 
whereby the conditions of possession, and the security of 
property and capital and the tenure of land, are endangered, 
vestigia nulla retrorsum. Capital is the goose that annually 
lays the goldenegg. Ifa greedy Chancellor of the Exchequer 
kills her, there will be no egg either for him or for those who 
depend on capital for employment or existence—I am, 
Sir, &., Francis J. Savite Foisamee, 
Osberton, Worksop, Notts. 





(To rae Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—May I, an insignificant person, venture through your 
columns to ask Sir Frederick Pollock, before it is yet too late, 
if his love of the Constitution is so great that, so far as rests 
with him, he will kill it rather than condone an offence which 
only exists in his own imagination? ‘To me this only betrays 
the crotchety mind of a lawyer, of a type now happily rare, 
whose devotion to technicality is such that in its name he 
will commit any crime. My own view is that a new state 
of things has arisen: that it is the House of Commons 
which has assailed the Constitution, and that the House 
of Lords had no alternative but to act as they did. At 
the last Election I, a Liberal, voted for the Liberals. 
Now, still a Liberal, in many ways an extreme Radical, I 
shall vote Tory in order to preserve the Constitution Sir 
Frederick’s devotion would destroy. If, as I think probable, 
the majority of thinking men, who last time put the Liberals 
in office, now put them out, the Constitution will simply stand 
where it did, and Sir Frederick, I suppose, will be left 
lamenting. In my poor opinion, the Liberals were returned 
by moderate men for moderate measures, as they have quite 
misapprehended, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and Sir Edward 
Grey have greatly disappointed me. They do not look well 
as sans-culottes. They remind me of boys playing pirates, 
knowing well they are not. I prefer the risks of Tariff 
Reform to disruption of the Constitution, Socialism, and an 
apologetic Navy.—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN ANSELL. 
4 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


(To raz Eprron or tam “Srsctator.”"} 
S1r,—As a Unionist Free-trader I, together with many other 
Conservatives, am very much concerned as to how our votes 
should be given at the coming Election. The Tariff Reformers 
seem to desire to obtain our votes, and refuse admission to the 
party at the same time. The Liberals, whilst welcoming us 
with open arms, give no assistance to our candidates, and on 
all points except Free-trade we find ourselves at issue with 
them. In these circumstances it behoves all Unionist Free- 
traders to join in self-defence, and I should be much obliged 
if any voters who are in the Strand division would communi- 
cate with me, as I am acting as secretary of the Strand Con- 
servative Free-Trade Association.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Krpson, jun. 
3-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 
[To rux Eprror or tug “ SrecraTox.”’} 

Srr,—No partisan is likely now to be converted, but some 

moderate men are still wavering. As a moderate man and 

one accustomed to scientific investigation, I appreciate the 

difficulty of deciding in the face of so many contradictory 

statements. Is it possible to find some solid rock to build on 
among the shifting sands? I think it is. 

The British Constitution is the envy of the greatest foreign 

nations in spite of the enormities which the Government 








orators say that the House of Lords has continually practiseg 
during the last hundred years, and notwithstanding the fact 
that terrible destructive effects have from time to time been 
prophesied by the Conservatives in view of almost every piece 
of distinctively Radical legislation. 

A desire for reform of the House of Lords has been very 
widely expressed. It is, however, one thing to reform, 
another thing virtually to abolish. Anything more serious 
than a radical change in the Constitution under which the 
nation has grown to be what it is can scarcely be conceived, 
This country, perhaps more than any other, is dependent on 
the maintenance of national credit, which 1s its commercial 
life-blood ; and our position as a nation is so highly artificial 
and open to attack that if our credit is even slightly wounded 
numbers will suffer from loss of employment or in other 
ways. 

The people are asked to give a decision, which it is sa? will 
be final, on the supremely important question of a vital change 
in the Constitution. The matter is described as urgent, and 
there is but a week or two in which to consider the momentous 
consequences. To most of the electors the suggestions made 
are entirely new, and they are mixed up with questions of the 
goodness or badness of schemes which have nothing to do with 
the great Constitutional issue. Those who propose to put the 
British Constitution into the melting-pot are so impatient of 
control, even of control by the electors from whom all their 
power is derived, that they are getting up a theatrical imita- 
tion of one of the popular struggles for liberty of former days, 
in order that in the midst of artificial partisan excitement the 
people may be rushed into yielding up their safeguards. I 
enter my protest against aims and methods so unscientific. 
Our Government has become a democracy ; let us preserve the 
safeguards proper to a democracy; the people must not deliver 
themselves bound hand and foot into the hands of a temporary 
caucus. A prudent man when urged radically to change his 
habits or methods asks for some instance of such a change 
having been safely and profitably made. It is notorious that 
in the present case there is no such instance; no powerful 
country has adopted the hazardous experiment excitedly 
urged upon the people of this great country. As a substitute 
for trustworthy evidence, without which no wise person would 
proceed, vague assertions are indulged in as to the greatness and 
goodness of some of the party leaders. Yes, we must admit 
the goodness of heart of some of them; but then there are 
many instances of good, unselfish men who, in the hope of 
arousing and guiding the great force of popular emotion for 
the public good, have supported destructive measures in which 
they only half believed. The French Revolution furnishes 
such instances, and we know what followed. 

Appeals to a great variety of motives are made on behalf of 
the revclutionary proposal, chiefly of the “mess of pottage” 
order. What you want, surely you want quickly, preferably 
to-day; never mind to-morrow. An appeal to wait for some- 
thing till he is quite sure that he wants it is often as 
tantalising to a grown person as to a child. This weak- 
ness is being appealed to. What does the individual 
elector want with the proverbially wiser second thoughts 
when he has a political priesthood eager to think and act for 
him duly inaugurated in the House of Commons? Surely he 
must approve the adoption by these superior persons of the 
principle laid down in Lewis Carroll's “Hunting of the 
Snark,”—* What I tell you three times is true.” 

The appeals to jealousy and class enmity which some 
parsons are making do not mix well with Christian teaching; 
neither is the raking up of old grievances long since redressed 
calculated to leave the listeners unbiassed as to present 
conditions. The sense of proportion is outraged when the 
prospect of exalting one religious community by depressing 
another is regarded as of sufficient importance to justify the 
recasting of the Constitution. The intermeddling of religious 
teachers in matters outside their province has wrought mischief 
in the past in this and in other countries. At a time when 
patriots are viewing with great anxiety a serious decline m 
the national credit and the growing effect of fierce competition 
on the lessening of profits, surely no wise man can listen 
without sad forebodings to the rounds of cheers evoked by a 
partisan Cabinet Minister who, like a vendor of quack 
medicines, is pushing his wares by appeals to the credulity of 
his hearers ; treating them to garbled accounts of individual 
cases, and persuading them that ills which no one yet has 
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succeeded in curing will infallibly yield to his particular 
nostrums. 

Experience has proved the difficulty of promoting virtue, 
thrift, or sobriety by Act of Parliament, and some of the 
legislative benevolence about which appeals to high and noble 
instincts were made in the past have proved in the long run 
jnjarious,—e.g., the Poor Laws. The evils of our social 
system cry aloud for remedies, but the experience referred to 
ought to make reformers cautious. Methods found successful 
jn other countries should be studied and carefully experi- 
mented with before they are widely adopted, and sensational 
yote-catching expedients should be frowned upon. The rates 

id with difficulty by the small tradesman have recently been 
employed in philanthropic building of houses which stand 
empty, as at Tottenham. 

While all prudent moderate men will be united in objecting 
to the proposed practical abolition of the Second Chamber, 
there is room for difference of opinion as to most of the other 
matters in dispute. In the case of the proposed liquor 
legislation, a principle already admitted has been urged to an 
extreme. The writer is not competent to judge what exten- 
sion could fairly be made. Neither has he sufficient knowledge 
to hold any confident opinion as to changes of tariff. It is, 
however, evident from the experience of other countries that 
the old arguments supposed to prove the desirability under 
all conditions of so-called Free-trade are unsound; but 
whether this country differs from others in such a way as 
to make a reformed tariff specially injurious to it is of 
course another matter. As to the Land-taxes, the important 
feature is the “ Unearned Increment” Tax. This designa- 
tion is evidently inapplicable in all those cases of purchase 
where the money paid for land was earned. In buying land 
the purchaser pays for all customary and prospective advan- 
tages attaching to the possession of it, and if a portion of 
these advantages be acquired by the State without payment, 
it is clearly the same thing as the appropriation of part of 
the earnings employed in the purchase. It is a delusion to 
suppose that the process of confiscation can be made to 
inflict but little inconvenience by deferring its application 
till the sudden increase in value takes place; in fact, it takes 
effect when the scheme is promulgated. The state of the land 
market emphasises this truth. The proposed tax is the 
application by instalment of a method which Gladstone said 
would be robbery; but then it may be urged that he held 
extreme views as to the sanctity of property.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stanmore, Middlesex. WiLitiAmM Bartow. 

MR. BLATCHFORD'S ARTICLES. 
(To tue Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your footnote to my letter in your last issue you ask 
a question which you will perhaps kindly allow me to answer. 
Of course I do not hold that it is your duty, in any con- 
ceivable circumstances, to condemn that with which you 
agree. It is surely, however, permissible to contend that it 
would accord better with the traditions of the Spectator if you 
were to refrain from identifying yourself with the opinions of 
aman who in his published works labels himself an atheist 
and, with much coarseness of expression, glories in his 
blasphemy. Your praise of Mr. Blatchford's articles, and 
the benediction you invoke on his present propaganda, may 
and will be regarded as a guarantee of his respectability. 
Have you not forgotten the text (2 Jobn, verse 11) you were 
wont to quote when the last General Election was impending: 
“He that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil 
deeds ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., Greorce W. Taytor. 

United Free Church Manse, South Leith. 





{To rue Epitor or tas “Srecrator,”"] 
Srer,—It is very difficult to understand whethor it is Mr. 
Blatchford’s patriotism or his infidelity that shocks the 
Rev. George Taylor (Spectator, January Ist). If the latter, 
why does not the reverend gentleman exhibit as great an 
anxiety to keep praise of infidels out of the pulpits of Non- 
conformity as out of the columns of the Spectator? Only a 
short time back the Rev. E. J. Rattenbury delivered a sermon 
at the West London Mission on “ Robert Blatchford and his 
New Religion.” At Whitefield’s Tabernacle a few Sundays 
back Mr. George Bernard Shaw was privileged to minister 
to the faithful, and perhaps the Rev. George Taylor will 
permit me to refresh his memory on the subject of Shaw's 








opinion of Christianity. “Popular Christianity,” says Mr. 
Shaw, “has for its emblem a gibbet, for its chief sensation a 
sanguinary execution after torture, for its central mystery an 
insane vengeance bought off by a trumpery expiation.” Or 
let Mr. Taylor refer to the Baptist Times of July 17th, 1908, 
and he will find a description in the words of the Rev. Thomas 
Phillips, minister of Bloomsbury Baptist Ohurch, of how God 
was worshipped there on the previous Sunday afternoon. 
“Then a Freethinker from Lancashire told us that he 
believed humanity had suffered from too much dependence 
on Christ. His testimony was received with respect and 
applause.” 

If the Spectator could see its way to place seven or eight of 
its columns at my disposal, I could fill them with dates and 
places where agnostics had spoken from Nonconformist 
pulpits on Sunday afternoons. I should only have to run 
through the lists of speakers at “P.S.A.’s,” Men’s Meetings, 
and Brotherhoods printed each Saturday in the Daily News. 
Nothing difficult about it. Really, it is splendid that the 
reverend gentleman’s zeal for Christianity should be so great 
as to arouse his ire when even a patriot who happens to be an 
infidel receives partial praise for his patriotism in the columns 
of the Spectator. Only Mr. Taylor's protest is so confusing. 
I suppose that it really is Blatchford's infidelity, and not 
his patriotism, which annoys Mr. Taylor. Because at that 
very Bloomsbury Baptist Church which I mentioned, on 
January 24th, 1909, they had Bipin Chandra Pal preaching 
on Sunday afternoon. There, you sce, the fact that he was a 
seditionist as well as a pagan, as hostile to this country as to 
Christianity, seemed to make it all right for these pulpit 
politicians. I cannot help thinking that Mr. Taylor is a little 
hard on the Spectator. Apparently a Free Church minister 
may steal a horse, while the editor of the Spectator must not 
look over the hedge. Just suppose, for instance, that during 
the next three weeks no agnostic M.P. or candidate were 
allowed to speak on Sunday from any Nonconformist 
pulpit, or that during that time no minister cadged votes in 
his sermon for any man whom he knew to be an infidel. My 
imagination reels at the very idea of anything so impossible. 
—I am, Sir, &c., NONCONFORMIST., 

{Our correspondent’s letter clearly shows that Noncon- 
formist ministers, so far from sharing Mr. Taylor’s view, 
support by their practice the very principle which we have 
upheld,—that a man should never be denied a hearing on 
one subject by those who differ acutely from him on others, 
—Eb. Spectator.]} 


{To tux Epiror cr tae “ Srectator.”] 

Srzr,—On the ground that Mr. Blatchford has published 
irreligious and demoralising works, the Rev. G. W. Taylor 
reproaches you with the support you have given his efforts to 
make the country realise the danger of invasion. Iago’s 
remark to Brabantio seems appropriate :—“ Zounds, Sir, you 
are one of those that will not serve God, if the devil bid you” 
(Othello, Act I., Scene i.)—I am, Sir, &c., ARMCHAIR, 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S LLANELLY SPEECH AND 
THE BUDGET. 
(To tus Epiron or tus “Srxcraton.”] 
Sin,—“In the end they are in the trap...... we have 
caught the large rats at last...... 1 am glad that it is a 
Welshman who set the trap.” Some others, Englishmen, will 
agree with Mr. Lloyd George, men who prefer a straight 
issue, fair fighting, and no blows below the belt. Even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s colleagues in the Cabinet did 
not know what they sanctioned when they agreed to his 
Budget. Good, simple English gentlemen, they thought they 
were embarking on a perfectly straight fight, not on a “ heads- 
I-win-tails-you-lose” Welshman’s policy. Lord Crewe has 
disclaimed for the Government any idea of introducing a 
Budget so framed as to force the Lords to reject it. The 
man who made the Budget knew better. ‘ We have got them 
at last,” said he, after the final division, and now his Llanelly 
speech, quoted above, leta us further into the secret. Let 
every moderate Liberal note that this is not a straight 
fight. The Budget was intentionally framed to be a 
dilemma for the Lords. If they passed it, they forfeited 
the right to amend or reject any future Bill on licensing, 
land purchase, or for any other purpose which involved 
the payment or adjustment of taxes; if they rejected 
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tt, they were to be “large rats in a trap.” Really 
it is very funny. Mr. Lloyd George having thrown his 
brickbat Budget through his neighbour’s window, and paraded 
up and down “trailing the tail of the coat ov ‘um,” shouting 
“Ye're afraid!” cries “ Unconstitutional!” when the justly 
roused citizen turns out with a big stick. Mr. Lloyd George 
must rate our sense of humour low. But the issue is not 
humorous. A far greater question than that of Free-trade is 
at stake. Let those moderate Liberals and those Liberal 
Unionists who have not appreciated the humour of the situa- 
tion remember that in voting for the Government in the 
coming Election, besides supporting the “ rat-trap” policy of 
Mr. Lloyd George and kis peculiar methods, they will also 
vote for (1) a single-Chamber rule; (2) Home-rule for 
Ireland; (3) neglect of the Navy; (4) a Socialistic attack on 
land-holding, every argument in favour of which can be 
applied to the owning of Consols; (5) the negation of Free- 
trade, in that land is to be taxed in order to cheapen it to the 
user; (6) the most prodigal Government on record ; (7) taxa- 
tion for vindictive purposes and not for revenue only; 
(8) taxation as a party politician’s dodge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. ©. Curtis. 
Glazenwood Cottage, Guildford. 





HOME-RULE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. 
(To ruz Eprron or raz “Srectator.”’| 
§1r,—In your issue of the Ist inst. “ Armchair” argues :-— 
“ Thus if Home-rule be granted, our national security thence- 
forth depends on the goodwill of the Irish Party.... 
the safety of the Empire passes out of our own keeping into the 
hands of others.” One would imagine that a discontented, 
disloyal Ireland was a source of strength to the Empire; that 
the twenty-five millions of Irish blood in the United States 
eliminated the American Navy from a calculation of the 
“two-Power standard.” Is it not rather the fact that Home- 
rule, by giving the people of Ireland some stake in the 
Empire and by wiping out the bitter memories of the Irish 
overseas, would make for stability and for strength? Has 
“ Armchair” never heard of South Africa P—I am, Sir, &., 
J. Uric Burke. 

Irish Press Agency, 2 Great Smith Strect, Westminster. 

{Home-rule has always been admitted by the responsible 
Irish leaders to be only a stepping-stone to separation. 
Ireland is not two thousand miles from England, and there is 
no real counterpart in the Transvaal or the Orange River 
State to the adherents of the Union in Ireland —Eb. 
Spectator. } 


THE IRISH MINORITY AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
[To rue Epvrror or tax “ Sexcraror.’’) 

€12,—Grave as will be the issue of the coming Election to 
England, it will be far more so to us, the Irish minority, as 
involving our right to enjoy civil and religious liberty. For 
Home-rule is a means to an end, which is nothing less than 
(he ruin of the minority in the South and West of Ireland. 
And this attempt will be made upen the pretence that there 
is in Ireland an overwhelming majority in favour of Home- 
rule. Sir, it is no fault of the Spectator that the English 
elector should be ignorant of the facts of the case. But 
ignorant he is, and therefore at this crisis of our fate may I 
lay them briefly before your readers? In the first place, 
Home-rule is over-represented by no less than thirty- 
nine seats, for Ireland, upon the most liberal allow- 
anes, cannot claim more than sixty-five. Then the 
minority are under-represented, the Unionist constituencies 
averaging 8,030 electors, against the Home-rule average of 
6,480. But besides all this there are many thousands of 
Unionists scattered throughout the South and West of 
Ireland at present without representation, who under a system 
of proportional representation should command several seats. 
Under fair conditions Home-rule will at the utmost command 
forty seats, and the minority at least twenty-five, showing 
indeed a possible majority of fifteen votes for Home-rule, but 
ove hardly sufficient to justify the disruption of the United 
Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., An O_p CROMWELLIAN. 








IRISH POLICY AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To raz Epitor or tue “ Srrcratox.”} 
Sre—In criticising my article, “Irish Policy and the Con- 
servatives.” which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for 





~ 
December, you are good enough to say that it strikes you “as 
well-meaning rather than convincing” (Spectator, Decem. 
ber 4th, 1909). That is doubtless the fault of the article. Th. 
late Lord Morris, when at the Bar, was twice, with an interval 
pulled up by an English Judge, who then sat on the Trish 
Bench, with the remark : “ Mr. Morris, I don’t understand a 
word of your argument.” On the first occasion Morris 
replied: “ ‘ben, my Lord, I'll repeat it till you do.” On the 
second he asked: “ Has it etruck your Lordship that that may 
not be my fault?” Shortly before his death Lord Morris 
told me that English people (who, by the way, had apparently 
grasped an obvious fact) often asked him why the English 
could not govern Ireland. “When they ask me that,” he 
said, “I always say, ‘Do you want the truth or a lie?’ 
Being English, of course they always want the naked 
truth. ‘Well,’ I say, ‘I'll tell you the truth,—it’s because 
the Almighty made you a d——d stupid people.’” I hope, 
Sir, that the application of these reminiscences will strike 
you—lightly. But failing that, I can, I trust, at least con. 
vince you that representative institutions do not in existing 
conditions work quite satisfactorily in Ireland. I have been 
inquiring on the spot into Irish election prospects. I fing 
the industrial corner of Ulster almost to a man for the 
ex-Budget. The agricultural provinces—a matter of course, 
as it seems to me, and to them—are, on the other hand, 
similarly nearly unanimous for Tariff Reform. But the 
Ulster Members must vote for Tariff Reform for fear of 
Home-rule; while the other representatives will support those 
whom I hope I may call the ex-Budgetecrs from dislike of the 
other thing. So that on the question of the hour every Irish 
Member is likely to vote against the convictions of his con. 
stituency,—and against his own, if experience has left him 
any. Having the regard which I know you will concede to 
the achievements of Irishmen for causes they embrace—the 
oversea Empire, for example—I am considerably interested 
to know, Sir, how this will strike you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PATRICK PERTERRAS. 
[We remain unconvinced. We do not imagine that “ Patrick 
Perterras” proposes to dispense with representative govern- 
ment in Ireland, and in that case the difficulty which 
confronts all voters and all Members—that of finding ideal 
representatives and perfectly simple issues—will remain, 
perhaps in an accentuated form, in the political system 
which he wishes to substitute for that at present established — 
Ep. Spectator. } 





LAND-TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 
[To rae Epiron ov tus “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow an American citizen to protest against 
your statements about the Budget, as absolutely disproved 
by the history of the United States and Canada during the 
last hundred years, for the principles of taxation applied in 
the Budget are a very mild form of the principles of local 
taxation enforced by statute law in these countries, and 
accepted by every one as common justice long before Henry 
George was born? Viscount St. Aldwyn uttered the first 
truthful statement about the Budget that I have seen come 
from a Tory source in six months when he wrote in the Times 
that the Budget was neither Socialism nor revolution, using 
Socialism in the sense in which the Spectator and Mr. Balfour 
use the term. It is Socialism in the sense of the word which 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain used in his noble speech at Warring- 
ton on September 8th, 1885. His words then can be hurled 
now with terrific effect at you and all Tories who denounce 
the Budget. Here they are on p. 23 of the original pamphlet. 

“Tsheli be told to-morrow that this is Socialism. I have learned 
not to be afraid of words that are flung in my face instead of 
argument, Of course it is Socialism. The Poor-law is Socialism. 
The Education Act is Secialiem. The greater part of municipal 
work is Socialism, and every kindly act of legislation by which 
the community has sought to discharge its responsibilities and its 
obligations to the poor is Socialism, but it is none the worse for 
that. Our object is the elevation of the poor, of the masses of the 
people—a levelling up, by which we shall do something to remove 
the excessive inequality in social life which is now one of the 
greatest dangers as well as a great injury to the State.” 
Unstinted praise belongs to you for your position on the 
tariff question, for you are eternally right when, to use Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words, true in 1885 and true now, you warm 
the English voter not to follow “the will-o’-the-wisp in the 
shape of Protection.” It pains me to see you go so far wrong 
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jn denouncing the Budget. When any Tory calls Mr. Lloyd 
George Jack Cade and the Budget robbery or spoliation he 
jnsults his own flag in Canada and the Stars and Stripes in 
the United States, for the principles of the Budget have been 
statute law in those countries for several decades, the justice 
of which the average citizen would not dispute any more than 
he would dispute Magna Charta. 

Your editorial, “Land Experts and Land Taxes,” on 
November 27th, 1909, is clearly honest, but absurdly 
foolish to an intelligent American or Canadian. What you 
and your land experts say cannot be done in estimating site 
value apart from the buildings is the most common of acts 
across the Atlantic. This sentence from your editorial, viz., 
“The Land-taxes are, in the words of one of the speakers at 
the Cannon Street Hotel meeting, dangerous in principle and 
unworkable in practice,” would make the average landowner 
or expert in the United States or Canada shake his sides 
with laughter. Every British citizen who has married an 
American wife possessing landed property, like the Duke of 
Marlborough, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, or Lord Curzon, is 
very well aware of the truth of what I say, for his wife's 
property has been taxed each year on the same principles as 
the Budget imposes, but with five times the severity. Land 
in Canadian and American cities, occupied or unoccupied, is 
valued at somewhere near its market valuc, and will have to 
pay a tax or rate amounting to between one and two per cent. 
of its capital assessed value, or from twopence halfpenny to 
fivepence in the pound on the market value. Land is revalued 
every ten years at the utmost, and often every year. The 
unearned increment is taxed in a way much harder on the 
landowner than the method proposed by the Budget, because 
it is taxed every year at an assumed valuation, whether the 
property is sold or not, and the owner gets back no rebate 
from the State if, when the property is actually sold, it is sold 
lower than the assessed valuation. 

The speeches of many of the Tory orators about the Budget 
impress me as the utterances of Rip Van Winkles, utterly 
ignorant of the practice of foreign countries, and densely 
stupid with regard to the elementary principles of political 
economy. I have studied the Budget with keen interest for 
four months, and I should suppose that every English voter 
with the spirit of Abou Ben Adhem in his veins, who really 
loved his fellow-men, would gladly follow the example of 
Bishop Percival and Bishop Gore.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Strand Palace Hotel. Grores L, Fox. 

[We cannot rediscuss the question of Land-taxes at this 
stage. We have never denied that in other countries Land- 
taxes are actually collected. Any conceivable tax can be 
collected in a sort of way. What we do deny is that such 
taxes are just or practical or economical in their method of 
collection. Mr. Lloyd George’s Land-taxes would require 
most expensive machinery for the collection of an inconsider- 
able sum. They would be senscless if they were not intended 
as an encouragement to those who hope for the ultimate 
nationalisation of land. Criticism of the Budget, we must 
add, is not confined to Tories. It has been condemned by 
such distinguished Liberals as Lord Rosebery, Sir Robert 
Perks, and Sir Alfred Pease, to say nothing of the over- 
whelming consensus of adverse expert opinion collected 
in Lord Avebury’s article in the Nineteenth Century for 
November. Mr. Fox appeals in particular to the Duke of 
Marlborough, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Curzon. Let him 
ask their opinion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A WORKING MAN’S DIFFICULTY. 
[To ras Eprron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Nothing has vexed me more, as a humble reader of your 
ably conducted paper and splendidly written articles, than 
your falling from grace in the matter of Free-trade. I am 
merely a working man, intensely Radical in some things, just 
as stoutly Conservative in others, always keenly desirous that 
both Capital and Labour should recognise and maintain their 
natural partnership. I have always done what I could to 
defend “my Church,” I have invariably raised my voice 
against wild-cat financial schemes, I have sometimes supported 
the most advanced legislative proposals on the principle 
that it is better to let off steam occasiozally than have an 
explosion. I am called a Conservative, but the action of the 
House of Lords and your attitude towards the Free-trade I 
have always believed in are shaking my old faith to its 








foundations. One of your footnotes may perhaps help me 
out of my mental difficulty. 

Kindly accord me, although not a cultured writer like so 
many who address you, the hospitality of your columns to 
state my position: (1) I do not like the Budget; (2) I hate 
Protection ; (3) I fear that the action of the House of Lords, 
if successful, will eventually lead to revolution and a dis- 
astrous period of power for the “ trouserless” Red-flaggers- 
If the Budget party succeed, the time will come when the evil 
of their policy will be seen by all men, and we can undo it 
with our votes. If the Protectionists go back to power, we 
endorse at the same time the action of the House of Lords, 
and recognise their claim to deal with finance, We could not 
undo that with our votes. We should never get rid of Protec- 
tion without the shedding of blood. I could give you many 
reasons for holding this view—the experience of the past, the 
lessons to be drawn from abroad, &c.—but you know them all 
Do you think you can give me reassurance P—I am, Sir, &c., 

£2 10s. A Week. 

[Our correspondent cannot possibly dislike Protection more 
than we do. We have given in our editorial columns our 
reasons for holding very strongly that it will be to the advan- 
tage of the whole country to prevent the present Government 
from returning to power.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A FRENCH ADMIRAL ON SOCIALISM AND 
PROTECTION. 
(To tae Epirog or tus “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—There died last year at Brest, at the age of seventy- 
eight, a distinguished naval officer, Admiral Réveillitre, who 
was a great admirer of England and an indefatigable promoter 
of the Entente. Of a very independent and original mind, he 
published much in his later years on social and political 
subjects. Asa strong Individualist he was equally opposed 
both to Socialism and Protection, and I venture to think that 
a few extracts from his writings bearing on these subjects, 
which I quote below, may prove of interest to Englishmen at 
the present time :— 

“The great modern fact is the substitution of the universal for 
the national market.” 

“Individuals buy, but nations exchange.” 

“Tn her geographical situation if France suppressed the Custom 
House she would absorb [the trade of] the world.” 

« A nation must choose between its own market and the market 
of the world.” 

“Franco has chosen her own market; England has chosen the 
market of the world. Therefore England is getting rich, and 
France is in full commercial decadence relatively to her rivals.” 

“Protection is the artificial increase of all the costs of pro- 
duction.” 

“The most important point, and the one in which no interest ia 
taken, is cheap living.” 

“ Protectionism is the Socialism of the bourgeois—Socialism is 
the Protectionism of the proletariat; both formulate the same 
desideratum : I charge the State to plunder others for my profit.” 

“Protectionism and Socialism are not doctrines, they are 
appetites—hence their force. Against appetites all argument is 
useless.” 

“Socialists propose to plunder the minority for the profit of the 
majority, they would soon come to the bottom of the long purses; 
the Protectionists, more practical, exploit the majority for the 
profit of the minority—here there are resources: this may last aa 
long as the stupidity of the exploited, this has a chance to last 
for ever.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 


J. Raymonp Sotty, 





GIRL SCOUTS. 
{To rus Eprron or tras “Sprectator.”} 
Srr,—May I trespass on your space to reply to the corre. 
spondence which has taken place about the Girl Scouts ? 
Many letters bave reached me on the subject from different 
parts of the country, and my correspondents seem in hearty 
agreement with the objections I urged against the movement 
in my original letter to the Spectator of December 4th, 1909. 

I can readily believe these irresponsible bodies sprang up 
without the wish or knowledge of the Boy Scouts’ head- 
quarters, and I am glad to see from Mr. Lyle’s letter in your 
issue of December 25th that his organisation is alive to the 
dangers I have ventured to point out. It is a serious matter 
to allow six thousand girls to organise themselves on wrong 
lines, as mistakes once made are not easy to overtake. A 
letter which reached me from a girl aged fifteen in domestic 
service at Liverpool, who, mistaking my connexion with the 
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movement, begged me to enrol her “as one of B. P.’s Girl 
Guides for it is my ambition to join the territtorial [sic] 
army,” is symptomatic of a spirit which if unchecked would 
prove thoroughly mischievous. 

I gather from Mr. Lyle’s letter that mixed troops of Boy 
and Girl Scouts are not countenanced by the Boy Scouts’ 
headquarters, and that it is now suggested the girls should 
be attached to the Red Cross Society. This may prove a 
eolution of the difficulty. By all means let us train 
our girls in hospital nursing, domestic economy, Nature 
study, and drill, so long as these admirable subjects are 
conducted under adequate supervision and detached from the 
excitements of a spurious and somewhat ridiculous militarism. 
Despite the contrary opinion of a great authority, a good deal 
turns on a name. The term “Girl Scout” is primarily an 
absurdity. A woman, whatever her age, is a non-combatant, 
end as such has no right to take any part in military opera- 
tions. A girl captured out scouting in time of war could be 
shot summarily asa spy. This fact is so well recognised that 
Girl Scouts are now to disappear and give place to Girl 
Guides. At the risk of seeming captious, may I still urge 
—I trust without offence—that the term “B. P.’s Girl 
Guides” is a little derogatory in its familiarity to the fame of 
a distinguished soldier, and inevitably suggests a troop of 
vivanditres rather than a band of girls organised for the 
serious duties and responsibilities of life? The Red Cross 
Society, with its great and honoured name and more womanly 
associations, would surely be the best organisation to place 
the right ideals for such a work as is contemplated before 
these young people. I hope some arrangement of this kind 
may be arrived at between the two bodies which would absorb 
the energies of the Girl Scouts under another and better 
hame. 

I trust that General Sir R. Baden-Powell will believe I have 
not raised this question in any hostile or Puritanical spirit. 
One and all we desire to see the girls, no less than the boys, 
of England inspired by a fine national spirit and an active 
sense of citizenship. But schemes of military co-education 
scem hardly likely to promote this end, and I for one am 
anxious that this movement, the dangers of which are 
admitted, should be directed into a channel likely to prove 
beneficial, and not harmful, to the broader issues of the 
common weal.—I am, Sir, &c., Viotet R. MarKHAm, 

Tapton House, Chesterfield. 





NIETZSCHE AND SCIENCE. 
[To tHe Epiror ov tHe “ Srecraror.’’} 

Srr,—As a student of Nietzsche’s philosophy, may I make a 
few remarks concerning one passage in your reviewer's very 
able article in the Spectator of December 4th, 1909, on Dr. 
Levy’s translation of the German philosopher's works? I 
refer to these words :—“ His [ Nietzsche's] scientific equipment 
is preposterous; his biology and sociology are as nearly 
nonsense as a poet’s can be; and he interprets the doctrine 
of evolution with a noble indifference to facts.” 

Now on what grounds does the writer of the review seem to 
imply a necessary relationship between nonsense and a poet's 
incursions into the realm of science? Has not history shown 
us again and again how far ahead of the scientist the great 
poet—the “maker,” in the Greek sense of the word—has 
shown himself to be in the discovery of natural laws? Have 
the achievements of Galileo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Goethe 
been forgotten? And is it not just possible that Nietzsche’s 
scientific conclusions may be worthy of our profoundest 
respect, not in spite of, but precisely owing to, the fact that 
he was a consummate poetic genius P 

Let us examine the conclusions of which your reviewer 
secms to disapprove. Nietzsche believed in an aristocratic 
arrangement of society. He refused to grant that men are 
equal, and advocated the practice of that deliberate and 
purposive selection which would establish what he regarded 
as a nece-sary scale of gradations of rank and a sharp division 
of classes, with the best ever at the head. Is there anything 
preposterous in that? Regarded from the purely scientific 
standpoint, the notion of an aristocratic arrangement of 
society is entirely invulnerable. One has only to read 
Darwin on the degeneration of the cultivated types through 
promiscuous breeding, and the latest works of two such 
eminent men as Schallmeyer and Bateson, to realise how 











truly scientific and profound Nietzsche's views on sociology 
actually are. 

Turning now to his biology pure and simple, we find him 
opposed to Darwin and the convinced natural selectionists at 
every point where the evolutionary hypothesis is now admitted 
to be weak and assailable. Granting for the sake of argument 
that Nietzsche spoke only from his inner consciousness, ag 
poets are wont to speak, without a fact or figure to guide him, 
what he says remains as unanswerable to-day as when he first 
put it on paper, and not until some one comes forward with a 
fresh description of the process by which varieties occur in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms will the difference between 
Nietzsche and Darwin be satisfactorily overcome. If he 
objected to Darwin’s mechanistic explanation of evolution, it 
was because he felt what many men of science are now 
beginning to feel,—viz., tbat it is too unflinchingly materialistic, 
We have no reason to suppose that Samuel Butler and 
Nietzsche ever communicated with each other on the point, 
and yet both agreed that Darwin had “ pitchforked mind out 
of the universe.” Again, in Professor Vries’s views concern- 
ing the nature of “sports” we are confronted with the opinion 
of an independent scientific investigator who comes wonder- 
fully near to Nietzsche in doctrine, and we have only to recall 
the latter’s words in “The Genealogy of Morals ”—viz., that 
the utmost importance should be ascribed to the “ highest 
functionaries in the organism in which the life-will appears 
as an active and formative principle”—in order to see the 
connexion, 

Further, when Nietzsche sets up his “will to power” as 
the more fundamental life motor, supplanting Darwin’s 
“ struggle for existence”; when he protests against the “ will 
to pleasure ” and the “will to avoid pain” being postulated 
as primary motive forces, he is merely pointing to a distine- 
tion which is daily becoming more and more obvious. Clearly 
pleasure and pain, as motives, imply a step backwards, a 
reference to experience, a pause during which results make 
themselves known. But primitive life and noble men take no 
such steps backwards, make no such references to experience, 
and do not pause to await results. The search for pleasure, 
and the avoidance of pain, together with the “struggle for 
existence,” are phenomena occurring only in certain quarters 
of organic life, and certainly not where the air is purest. 

Is it not possible—and I ask this question in all humility— 
that Darwin's explanation of evolution was tinged and tainted 
throughout by his experience of the chaotic democratic age in 
which he lived,—an age in which millions of minor existences 
were striving to maintain themselves at all costs,an age in 
which the struggle for existence seemed indeed to have 
supplanted all the nobler and freer passions of mankind? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Antuony M. Lupovic. 





SECRET REMEDIES. 
(To rue Enitor or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Your reviewer (Spectator, December 18th, 1909) objects 
to patent medicines on three grounds,—viz., (1) their cost, 
(2) their unknown composition, and (3) the wilful imposition 
upon the public by the vendors. May the same objection 
not be urged against the drugs prescribed by the medical 
faculty? Your article states that 1s. 14d. is charged for pills 
which could not cost more than half-a-farthing to manufac- 
ture; the other week I was charged Is. 4d. by a London 
chemist for a tiny phial, the contents of which were ninety- 
nine per cent. water, and the cost of which could not have 
been one quarter of a farthing. If it is a drawback to a 
drug that its contents are unknown, why do our doctors 
write out their prescriptions in a dead language which 
cannot be understood by nine-tenths of their patients, 
and use formulae of measurement equally undecipherable ? 
As to the complaint that the public are “gulled,” is 
there not also some imposition by the medical profession 
upon the credulity of the public? Some hundreds of drugs 
are recognised by the “ British Pharmacopoeia,” but recently 
Sir Frederick Treves said he expected that before long the 
number would be reduced to a dozen, and that dozen would be 
reserved for use on critical occasions. Did you ever hear of 
a doctor administering to himself the drugs he prescribes for 
his patients? Scepticism is very prevalent as to the relation 
between cause and effect in the use of medicine. “ Patent 
medicines ” and doctors’ medicines have this in common, that 
the results yielded are very largely what the patient expects 
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of them, and, in view of the enormous sale of “patent 
medicines ” and their generally harmless character, it may be 
questioned if they do not accomplish relatively as much good 
as orthodox medicines.—I am, Sir, &c., BuveE PIL. 


(To tue Epiron or tue “ Spectator.” 
S1r,—The interesting article on the above in your number of 
December 18th, 1909, contains the following passage :—‘ The 
ultimate explanation of the enormous sale of patent medicines, 
however, is that the superstition lingers that everything which 
appears in print is true.” Compare Shakespeare, Winter's 
Tale, IV., iv., 262-90, of which I give the following extracts :— 

“Clown. What hast here? ballads ? 

Mopsa. Pray now, buy some; I lovea ballad in print o’ life, for 
then we are sure they are true...... 

Autolycus. Here’s another ballad of a fish, that appeared upon 
the coast on Wednesday the fourscore of April, forty thousand 
fathom above water, and sung this ballad against the hard hearts 
of maids: it was thought she was a woman and was turned into a 
cold fish for she would not exchange flesh with one that loved her ; 
the ballad is very pitiful and as true. 

Doricles. Is it true, think you ? 

Autolycus. Five justices’ hands at it, and witnesses more than 
my pack will hold.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
8 Teresa Terrace, Coatham, Redcar, Yorks. 


F. P. GEeRvAIs. 





TIDES. 
[To tux Epitor oF tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—In the article upon “ Tides ” in your issue of January Ist 
you state that “smacksmen believe that frost checks the 
tide.” This idea that the tide is checked or “nipped” during 
frosty weather is perfectly correct, although of course the 
frost is not the cause. Hard frosts nearly always occur 
during an anticyclone, two other characteristics of which are 
a high barometer anda calm. Now a rise of one inch on the 
barometer keeps the tide away by about a foot, and the 
absence of wind prevents the occurrence of an abnormally 
high tide. So during an anticyclone both frost and low tides 
are often observed, but they are caused both by the same 
thing, and not one by the other. The tides in Southampton 
Water are, I think, scarcely to be as easily explained as you 
indicate. The tide which you describe as having a double 
low water (locally known as the “ gulder”) at Weymouth 
develops into a double tide—that is, four times a day—at 
Poole, and by the time it has reached the Needles it has two 
high waters. It takes two hours to travel from the Needles to 
Portsmouth, during which time its range is nearly doubled. The 
Southampton tide is therefore caused by a tide with two high 
waters entering by the Solent, and another tide, which is 
twice as powerful, from the Spithead. I have never come 
across a satisfactory explanation to show how the com- 
bination of these two tides causes the very peculiar tide 
which occurs in Southampton Water. What happens then 
is as follows. After low water the tide rises for two hours; 
then there is a period of two hours slack; then the main flood 
(the others are scarcely perceptible at neaps) runs for two 
hours, causing the first high water; the second high water 
oceurs two hours later; and lastly, the tide ebbs for four 
hours, and the cycle is completed. The short duration of the 
ebb is a very rare exception to the general behaviour of tides 
in estuaries; in fact, in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” a 
mathematical proof is given to show that in an estuary the 
ebb should last longer than the flood. The double low water 
at Weymouth is not an isolated phenomenon. It also occurs 
on the river Forth, where it is locally known as a “ lecky” 
(? leaky) tide.—I am, Sir, &c., Pp. J. H. UNNa. 
40 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 








[To tHe Epitor oF tHE “ Srectator.””} 
S1r,—In the interesting article on “Tides” in your issue of | 
January Ist there is a reference to the influence said to be 
exercised by an easterly wind on the bottom of the river 
Crouch. <A similar cause and effect are mentioned in a report 
on the recent exploration made on the Pudding-Pan Shoals 
near Herne Bay issued this week in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The diver who made the search 
writes :—“It is only when a south wind prevails that the 
bottom is soft enough for it to wash out. In north or east 
winds it sets hard like stiff sand.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birkenhead, Ww. Feravsson Irvine. 








THE SEVERN BORE. 


(To tne Eprron ov rue “Spectraror.”’] 
Srr,—In the article on “ Tides” in your last issue I see that 
reference is made to “the Severn boa.” ‘This, I take it, is 
presumably a lapsus calami or diaboli typographici for “bore.” 
It is true that the “ bore constrictor” is sometimes encountered 
in society, but the two words are not really interchangeable. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





THE BRADFIELD COLLEGE RANCH. 
[To Tue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.””] 
Sir,—In your issue of last week you describe and discuss 
Dr. Gray's project for turning Bradfield boys into Canadian 
farmers; and very excellent in conception the plan seems to 
be. But there is one fatal paragraph in your article which 
draws “ the trail of the present-day serpent” over all, and as 
(I hope) a Bradfield or any other boy would say, “ spoils the 
lot.” You say that life on the ranch is to be “strenuous 
simple, and hard,” but, alas! go on: “it should be free from 
the indignities and the dirtiness which are frequently and unneces- 
sarily associated with the work of a farm-pupil.” So mother’s 
darling is not to dirty his hands after all! What are we 
coming to when the Head-Master of a public school can lay 
down such a proviso? What about the dignity of labour we 
used to believe in? What would old George Herbert have 
said? Ineed not quote his hackneyed lines. And p‘a xolas are 
to be ready provided. I hope not cricket-grounds as well! 
I am moved to write this from conversations I have had lately 
with a cousin of mine just now over here on business, who 
went out as a boy to Manitoba with £150, and who is now a 
comparatively wealthy man. He worked and won his way 
farming by taking his coat off and keeping it off, and countless 
times, I have no doubt, did much most distasteful dirty work. 
He has seen many promising young Englishmen out there 
wrecked by attempting this drawing-room style of farming. 
He has tried to save some; he has bought up the bankrupt 
properties of others, after watching the gradual and inevitable 
break-up. He tells me that it is quite true that advertise- 
ments often run, “ No English need apply.” In comparison 
with the Canadian-born, they want, in one word, “grit.” 
Farming in Canada, as Lord Eldon said of Law, is a most 
jealous and exacting mistress. I am quite sure it is a mistake 
even to hint that the boy shall be saved as faras pussible from 
the indignities and dirtiness of farming. This is the sort of 
treatment our authorities here at home promise to the unem- 
ployables; but it is not yet, I trust, necessary for the young 
English gentleman; indeed, I am glad to think, he would 
receive the suggestion with amused contempt.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Kimpton. Ceci. F, Parr. 


CEREMONY AND SURVIVAL. 
[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecraron.”’} 

S1r,—In the article “ Ceremony and Survival” in your issue 
of October 30th, 1909, mention is made of the six horseshoes 
paid in quit-rent having been all for front feet. It may 
interest your readers to hear that in this country it is common 
to see horses shod in front only. If the horse is looked at 
from the side, it will be seen that most of the weight is carried 
on the front feet. A rider increases the excess of weight in 
front. In riding or light, fast work the front hoofs of a horse 
wear away more quickly than the hind, and are more in need 
of protection. For heavy hauling in most cases hind shows 
are necessary to grip the ground. Again, well-bred heavy 
draught-horses have somewhat soft hoofs, which need protee- 
tion, while cayuses (Indian ponies), descendants of origins! 
European stock, have very hard, tough hoofs, and are sldo u 
shod. In snow, when melting, shoes are a nuisance, as great 
balls of ice form in them and spoil the horse's footing 
altogether. On icy or greasy roads it is more important to 
have the front feet properly shod than the hind ones, as the 
horse has more confidence with good footing in front, and can 
generally manage to recover himself behind. Kicking is an 
occasional reason for unshod hind hoofs, especially with mares, 
which have the uncertain temper of their sex. 

May I congratulate you upon your fine criticism in a previous 
issue of Mr. Chamberlain’s dictum that “ Empire is com- 
merce”? How can the part equal the whole ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALBERTA HOMESTEADER. 
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MORE ANONYMOUS VOICES. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srectrator.’’| 

S1r,—May I point out that “the Scotsman” described in the 
article, “ More Anonymous Voices ” (Spectator, December 25th, 
1909), was not by any means an “anonymous speaker ”? 
She was Mrs. Baird of Newbyth, mother of General Sir David 
Baird, the “soldier laddie” of your article. Sir David, when 
he was taken prisoner by Hyder Ali in 1784, was a Captain 
in the regiment then numbered as the 73rd Highland 
Regiment (afterwards as the 71st Highland Light Infantry, 
and now as the Ist Battalion of that regiment). He and other 
officers were chained two and two together, and it was when 
his mother heard of this that she, knowing his restless and 
athletic habits, said: “ Lord, pity the chiel that’s chained to 
our Davie.” The story is to be found in chap. 5 of the twenty- 
first edition of Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character,” and it is added in a footnote :—“ It is 
but due to the memory of ‘our Davie’ to state that the 
‘chiel’ to whom he was chained bore high testimony 
to the kindness and consideration with which he was treated 
by Captain Baird.”—I am, Sir, &e., C. S. Harris. 
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THE TOM-TIT’S REPLY. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—May I venture to offer the enclosed verses as a reply to 
Mr. Horace Smith’s in the Spectator of December 18th, 
1909 ?—I am, Sir, &e., C. J. BopEen. 
North Wingfield Rectory, Chesterfield. 













































As I look from my cocoanut up in the tree, 
High up on a “ bendable spray,” 

Through your dressing-room window your face I can see, 
Though I can’t even guess what you say, 


Your figures of speech are quite out of the reach 
Of the brain of a little tom-tit, 

Just as when in the spring I’m beginning to sing 
You won’t understand me a bit. 


But we easily tell that you’re meaning us well, 
For actions speak louder than words, 

And we litile tom-tits, when the weather permits, 
Will give thanks on behalf of the birds. 


May you have all good cheer through the coming new year, 
And your love for the birds grow still greater. 
' How I wish I might speak to my dear brother Beak 


Through the means of a friendly Spectator ! 
Tom-Trr. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


are signed with 


matter 


POETRY. 
Science 
NON DEFICIT ALTER. 
(July 23rd, 1403—December 30th, 1909.) 
IN crisis of revolt and raid, 
How were the Border hosts dismayed, 


When from the field the word was told 
That Harry Percy's spur was cold. 

As once Rebellion bowed her head 

At tidings of her champion dead, 

So now, five centuries after, Fate 
Sends a like sorrow to the State. 





Mysteries of death that no man knows, 
The broken hope, the sudden close 
Decreed for intellect and powers 

By Him whose ways are not as ours. 


Our gentler age beholds the lists 
Crowded with keen antagonists, 
And hears the noise of battle rolled, 
But—Harry Percy's spur ts cold 








ART. 


——>—_—_. 


OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
THE wealth of England in pictures of the great ages of 
painting seems unbounded. For some months past every 
picture-lover has marvelled at the astonishing loan collection 
exhibited at the Grafton Gallery, and now the Academy has 
opened its doors and invites us to a feast, not of such a high 
quality as the other Gallery gives us, but of greater extent, 
Indeed, this Exhibition reminds us of what might be described 
as the besetting sin of the Academy,—a desire to fill rooms 
with pictures rather than to show only the best. The present 
collection might with great advantage have been largely 
reduced in numbers. If, for instance, the water-colour room 
had been closed, and a few of the fifty pictures it contains hung 
elsewhere, we should not have lost much that was notable. 
But if we admit that the masterpieces have gone to the 
Exhibition organised by the National Art Collections Fund, 
still there are here a large number of works of secondary 
importance which are of great beauty and interest, and which 
it is a delight to look at. Among these are also to be found 
one or two pictures of the first rank. 

There is no more impressive fact about Italian painting 
than the quality of the art produced by its second- and third- 
rate masters. Every country in turn has produced some 
first-rate examples, but what other schoul can show such a 
splendid and varied production by its lesser painters? Take 
away from the artistic production of England during the 
last hundred years the best works of the best painters, and 
is it likely that three hundred years hence people will 
collect and admire the residuum, as is the case now with 
Italy ? In considering this remarkable fact it is impossible 
not to speculate on the cause, and to ask why the mass of the 
lesser Renaissance work continues to live. Perhaps the 
following are some of the reasons of its permanent value: 
perfect good taste, traditional and accumulated knowledge 
tempered with a genuine spirit of discovery, and above all 
the subordination of the recording of facts to the sense of 
absolute decorative qualities. 

The first room in the present Exhibition has been hung and 
spaced with great care and success, and the general effect is 
of rich and harmonious colour, a very different result indeed 
from the appearance of the walls of the same room last 
summer. But these pictures were no more painted with a 
view to being seen together than are those of the modern 
artists. Nor is there any lack of strong colour. To account 
for the difference fully would be to solve a problem of 
harmony. 

The circular Virgin and Child (No.7) by Botticini is a good 
example of a lesser-known Florentine master. The head of 
the Madonna is characteristic of the interest in drawing and 
construction taken by this school, and the colour of the picture 
of their love for sober hues. The greys of the sky, and the 
low-toned blue of the dress, lead up in the most satisfactory 
manner to the space of red in the drapery, which is made so 
valuable by the reticence of its surroundings. This method 
is entirely different from Venetian procedure, where the 
colour-scheme is always planned upon a system of crescendo 
throughout the work, rather than on the happy placing of one 
dominant hue. In Botticelli’s Virgin and Child (No. 10) we see 
that painter's delight in outline; indeed, no other artist carried 
out the expression of form, and even modelling, in the same 
way. Allover the painting flow the dark sinuous lines. There is 
no attempt at the illusion of roundness, and yet by means of 
these lines the forms attain solidity. Very much less successful 
in the same direction is Raffaelino del Garbo, in whose Tondo 
(No. 9) the same system is employed, but without the 
vitalising effect ; nevertheless the heads of the Child and of 
the angel on the right are very beautiful. Through the 
Venetian pictures in this room runs the great influence of 
Bellini, not only in those ascribed, perhaps with too great 
liberality, to his hand, but also in those of his followers. 
There is a harshness and stiffness about the row of figures in 
the Virgin and Child with Saints (No. 25) which seem to 
indicate the school; but the portrait of the donor at the 
bottom of the picture is different, and of much finer quality. 
In this figure the head, hands, and dress are alike beautiful, 
and have suffered less from repainting than the rest of the 
picture. Much more satisfactory as a whole is the Santa 
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Conversazione (No. 27) attributed to the same master, with its 
beautiful clear colour, atmospheric distant mountains, and 
the grave beauty of the faces. A fine instance of Bellini as a 
portrait-painter is the small picture of a man (No. 18). How 
cleverly the dress, with its slashes of white showing through 
the black, is made to accentuate the characterisation of the 
face. The intense though suppressed feeling of this work was 
the secret of the Venetian portrait-painters. It is visible in the 
unnamed portrait of a man (No. 30) hanging inthis room. Here 
the low-toned head dominates the picture in spite of the 
brilliantly lighted white shirt, which without distracting atten- 
tion accentuates the shadowed face above it. The Marriage 
of St. Catherine (No. 23), ascribed to Francesco Rizzo de’ 
Vecchi, is not only a beautiful work, but interesting as 
showing the beginning of the change which was coming over 
the Bellini style of painting. A new spirit was rising with 
Giorgione and Titian, having that warmer glow of life which 
later became mundane and sensuous; but here only a first 
ray of the approaching light touches and warms the serenity 
of the older art. A delightful little Virgin and Child (No. 32) 
is ascribed to the school of Vicenza. It has a sky of that 
delicacy and quality which were never recaptured by later art, 
and the somewhat unusual types of the heads with their red 
hair give charm to this well-preserved work. 

Passing into the second room, we find some Venetian 
pictures of a later date. Among these are works (Nos. 52 
and 55) by that prince of improvisatori, Tintoretto. Here 
too is to be seen a fine portrait of Laura Dinanti (No. 53) by 
Palma Vecchio, which we feel that Browning must have had 
in mind when he wrote :— 

“ Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red,— 
On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed, 

O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might base his 

head ?” 

Art lingered on in Venice later than elsewhere in Italy, and 
Polidoro Lanzini’s Virgin and Child (No. 35) is a good 
example of this “Twilight of the Gods.” ~The Virgin’s head 
is finely and broadly painted, and the quality of the deep rich 
colour everywhere harmonious. Near by are to be found 
examples of Moretto, with his silvery tones (Nos. 37 and 41). 
The Daughter of Herodias (No. 51) is the only picture in the 
Exhibition unhesitatingly ascribed to Titian, though it would 
seem nearer the mark to call it a contemporary copy of the 
fine original in the Doria Palace in Rome. The colour of Mr. 
Benson’s picture is very beautiful, but there is a stiffness and 
want of construction about the head and neck which it would 
hardly be reasonable to attribute to Titian. 

The two pictures by Velazquez (Nos. 45 and 47) are of very 
great interest historically. They bridge over the time 
between the painting of the so-called bodegones pictures and 
the earlier portraits. The clouds in the first of these pictures, 
The Immaculate Conception, are wonderful in power of 
modelling, though unhappily much dimmed by discoloured 
varnish. There is a delightful Spanish Portrait of a Child 
(No. 44) to be found here. Its cool tones in the flesh and 
white of the dress against the warm background give one, 
after the glowing Venetians, almost the feeling of a cool 
breeze on a summer day. The Dutch pictures in the water- 
colour room might be described as quantity rather than 
quality, though the Portrait of a Young Man (No. 78) by 
Franz Hals is a fine work. 

Reynolds does not show to advantage in this Exhibition. 
There are several of what might be called his “shop portraits” 
of great ladies, and one of George III. (No. 181) on whose face 
he has tried his most devastating experiments with colours and 
mediums. To find evidence of the great artist that was in 
Sir Joshua we must turn to the portrait of himself (No. 162). 
In this head there is the true magic of light, and that illusive 
quality of colour of which only the masters know the secret. 
Gainsborough is better represented. The full-length portrait of 
Sir Charles Morgan (No. 135) is a splendid piece of character- 
isation. Head and figure work together for the common 
end; and how beautiful is the spaciousness of the archi- 
tectural background in which the figure stands surrounded 

and enveloped by luminous air. 

The difference between Van Dyck the manufacturer of 
portraits and Van Dyck the artist is to be studied in 
two pictures hung near together in the large room. The 
head of the Genoese Lady (No. 125) lives before our eyes 
endowed with intense vitality and charm. The solidity and 
lightness of the painting are alike wonderful, and the picture 








makes an unforgettable impression. How different is the 
Countess of Peterborough (No. 127), a dull and tiresome 
personage painted at full length with no illusion of life. She 
presents merely so much skilfully painted canvas. 

Raeburn is well represented. His full-length portrait of 
Sir John Sinclair (No. 109) is a masterly work full of 
power and dignity. The only thing not entirely satisfactory 
about it is the face, which, fine as it is, does not quite 


assert itself over the claborately painted figure. In the 
latter some spaces of brilliant white in the uniform 
attract attention to the detriment of the face. Titian’s 


favourite plan in portrait-painting was to contrast the deep 
tones of the flesh with white, but he could so temper his scale 
that it increased rather than diminished the intensity of the 
face. Ifa defect in this picture has been observed, none can 
be found in the noble half-length group of Sir John Clerk of 
Penicuik and his Wife (No. 154). It is impossible to imagine 
the illusion of life pushed further that it is in these two 
figures, grand in their simplicity, and lovable in their home- 
liness. The lady and her husband stand against the light 
amid a beautiful hilly landscape. The illumination is that 
of cloudy summer moonlight realised with great power and 
reticence of colour, at the same time avoiding the effect of 
mere monochrome. Raeburn did not often rise to such a 
height as he has here attained. His temperament was apt to 
be prosaic, and sometimes his solidity degenerated into a 
somewhat heavy prettiness, as is shown in the boy’s portrait 
(No. 144). But by such a work as this group Raeburn makes 
amends for many pictures that are merely pieces of good 
workmanship. 

The group of the Beawmont Family (No. 147) by Romney 
is remarkable for the figure on the extreme left. It was 
seldom indeed that Romney attained anything so living or 
so honestly painted as this. As a rule he was contented when 
he had achieved a taking expression in the face, and was not 
at the trouble of carrying the bodies of his figures beyond a 
doll-like structure. This defect is markedly seen in his 
portraits of a brother and sister (Nos. 111 and 113). Had 
Romney possessed the inclination, or the ability, to endow 
them with the vitality of the young man of the Beaumont 
group, they would have been fine works of living art. 

H. 8. 


BOOKS. 


jndmesesijimin 
THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE.* 
Mr. Ponsonsy’s essays on the deceitfulness and harmfulness 
of riches are a mixture of lay-sermon, political argument, and 
economic treatise. We are not quite sure whether the motives 
implied in any one of these descriptions were weightier in the 
author’s mind than the motives implied in the others. And 
yet it is desirable that the reader should know. The political 
argument leads to no conclusion; Mr. Ponsonby lays it down 
that no one ought to possess money beyond the level of what 
he calls “a full competence,” but he does not suggest how 
the margins of money above that level should be redistributed. 
Nor does he attempt to examine the probable result if there 
were a redistribution, or if those who had more than the 
“full competence” refrained of their own motion from 
spending the margin on his principle that no man in the 
world is able to spend more than a moderate amount of money 
wisely. Thus the political and economic arguments amount 
to practically nothing, which is regrettable, as the criticism is 
only too common and too easy that the man of sentiment is 
without common-sense. As regards the sermon, it is unex- 
ceptionable. There is always something admirable in the 
impatience of a sincere man with the glaring disparities 
of life—the riches alongside the poverty, the idleness 
alongside the excessive labour—and from this point of 
view we should think that no decent person could 
read Mr. Ponsonby’s book without feeling its purifying 
influences. Many readers as they turn the pages will in 
fancy live their lives again. They will remember how they 
themselves—probably when they were younger than Mr, 
Ponsonby is—grew hot with shame that Christian people 
should allow the disparities to continue, and declared that 
they could easily be ended. Such sensations lead thousands 
of thoughtful and generous youths towards Socialism, only to 


London: A, C, 





* The Camel and the Needle’s Bye. By Arthur Ponsonby. 
Fifield, (3s, 6d, net.] 
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recoil from that creed when they perceive that in practice it 
would make poverty poorer than ever. It would be worse 
than useless to decrease riches if poverty were simultaneously 
increased. The gradual conviction that that would be the 
effect of Socialism turns some of its disciples to the cynicism 
of despair, and causes others—the stronger and more 
resolute—to survive the shock of disillusionment and to 
devote themselves to doing what they can (by the use of even 
more difficult weapons than they ever expected to handle, 
perhaps) to help others in the fierce struggle. Alas, that 
Socialism should be no remedy! If it were, only the selfish 
among men would hesitate to welcome it with open arms. 


But one need not be a Socialist—one has only, after all, to 
be a Christian—to despise those who use considerable fortunes 
not as an emancipation, setting them free from the service of 
themselves for the service of others, but as a means of self- 
indulgence. For our part, we should fall in with the mood of 
Mr. Ponsonby’s book the more readily if it did not contain 
highly questionable economic assertions which have not even 
the merit of supporting a definite couclusion. He points to the 
terrible spectres of unemployment on the Embankment, and 
then exclaims that these dejected and rejected men and women 
are “an integral part of the problem of riches’’; that they 
are “the counterpart of the millionaire, the necessary con- 
comitant to balance and complete the picture” ; and that they 
are “as much a part of the train of a rich man as his butlers 
and his gamekeepers.” This statement would have an 
economic sense and value only if it could be proved that rich 
people by parting with their riches could make the poor 
permanently cease to be poor. But unfortunately nothing of 
the sort can be proved. The squanderable margin of riches 
does, as a fact, represent capital which is being genuinely 
used. We have not a word to say for the selfishness of 
wanton extravagance, but it remains true that the more 
capital there is the more employment there is; and wanton 
extravagance is a symptom of the existence of riches,—in 
other words, of capital. Of course the profits of employed 
capital which are squandered are indubitably money that 
might be spent on productive labour and are actually being 
spent on unproductive labour. Every one must deplore that 
waste. But economic arguments which have any permanent 
applicability are bound to take account of human nature 
broadly as it is. Selfishness exists, and will continue. So 
fur as we can extract any meaning from Mr. Ponsonby’s 
argument, he would like to have the possibility of spending a 
certain amount on unnecessary things—inside the limits of 
the * full competence,” of course—placed in the hands of many 
people instead of in the hands of a comparatively few. How 
would this work out ? 

Suppose that the Duke of Omnium’s great riches were 
placed for disposal in the hands of several other persons 
because the Duke himself was incapable of spending wisely 
any money over and above his “full competence.” Now 
the Duke, after all, is human,—human in his powers of 
endurance as well as in his vices; he cannot smoke more than 
a certain number of cigars a day, cannot eat more than one 
supper a night at the Ritz after the theatre, cannot drink 
more than a few glasses of old brandy, cannot keep more than 
a certain number of gamekeepers, and so on. The money that 
he does not waste is employed usefully enough in the upkeep 
of a landed property and in respectable investments which, as 
capital, give employment. If the Duke’s money were divided 
up into a number of competences, there would be the human 
margin of extravagance in the case of every holder of a com- 
petence; und we venture to say that the money spent on 
cigars, old brandy, suppers after the theatre, and the rest—in 
other words, bestowed on unproductive labour—would be con- 
siderably more. As we read further in this book we began to 
wonder whether Mr. Ponsonby had recognised the true relation 
of Capital and Labour at all. We asked ourselves whether he 
did not believe that Labour could actually get on very well 
without Capital, and that Capital was only an expedient 
for squeezing a ransom out of the poor. It was not till 
we were within five pages of the end of the book that 
we came across these words:—‘ As the power of money 
augments and vast riches are piled higher and higher, it 
is becoming the more apparent that an opposing force of 
bitter antagonism is being created which may one day gain 
strength enough to sweep away the vampire of capitalism.” 
One can only say in answer to that:—'‘ Let Mr. Ponsonby 





help to sweep away the vampire of capitalism by preventing 
any man from making more than a certain moderate amount 
of money, and when the motive-force of commercial progress 
—self-interest—has been destroyed, let him reckon up the 
amount of unemployment in the country. And may he be 
preserved from the anger of a deluded and hungry working 
class!” 

We should not be unfair to Mr. Ponsonby’s chief thesis if 
we allowed the following sentences describing the rich man’s 
position to serve as a summary :— 

“The fundamental theory which makes this man’s position 
untenable has already been explained—namely, that after he has 
satisfied his legitimate requirements all the surplus money he 
keeps is being held back from serving urgent needs; and, more- 
over, the method in which he spends the surplus is directly or in- 
directly harmful to himself and others. We call the money his 
as if by some miracle he had made it. Often enough he has not 
helped even by the smallest exertion to create it. ‘The wealth has 
been and is being daily and hourly produced by the exertion of 
numberless people who are either employed by him or employed 
in furthering enterprises in which he has invested his money. It 
will be said that his share as the wise dispenser of capital, without 
which labour and enterprise could not be set in motion, is an all- 
important part of the general process of business. But he invests 
not to promote enterprise, but to get high dividends; and an 
elaborate system has been set up in order to tempt him to put his 
money into concerns that are by no means always sound or of the 
smallest public utility. Capital would exist and flow far more 
freely without the large capitalist. He acts as a dam to the 
stream; a certain amount escapes back into the main channel, but 
much more is checked and diverted into stagnant and putrefying 
pools of his own creation. The free flow of blood is life-giving ; 
the clotting or coagulation of blood produces disease.” 


In other words, Mr. Ponsonby repudiates self-interest as 
the personal motive-power in the struggle of life. We see 
things differently. We say that the tenacious, and even 
ferocious, determination of the individual to win a living for 
“the missus and the kids” is an ennobling thing; and if he 
wins more than a “full competence,’ nothing but high 
principle can compel him to spend his fortune wisely. 
Socialism—or Socialistic Radicalism—may try to compel 
him, but it will only end in killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. The value of Mr. Ponsonby’s book is that ‘it is 
a courageous denunciation of the wrong use of riches by one 
who has had opportunities of watching the conduct of rich 
people. It is admirable so far as it does not confuse moral 
with political solutions. 





THE PORTEOUS MOB* 
THE grim tale of the Porteous mob deserved retelling by a 
lawyer, for, though it raises few legal conundrums, it is well 
to have the evidence sifted from the legal point of view. 
Scott has used it in one of his greatest novels, but he took a 
romancer’s liberties with facts. The incident is one of those 
“psychological moments” in history when underground 
forces reveal themselves in a startling drama. It was no 
mere squabble between the Edinburgh mob and an unpopular 
official, though that “black banditti,” the City Guard, had 
laid up for themselves a fine stock of unpopularity. All the 
secular unrests of Scotland were behind it, and the statesmen 
of St. James’s estimated it at its true value when they made 
out of it an international cause cél/bre. Mr. Roughead prints 
the full record of the trial, und gives much additional informa- 
tion in his appendices, while in his introduction he groups the 
events in a consecutive tale. This introduction seems to us 
the best thing yet published on the subject. It is admirably 
written, and the conclusions, presented modestly as befits so 
complex an affair, are sober and convincing. “Jock Porteous” 
has been unfairly treated by history. His personal failings 
have been made the cause of an affair which had deeper 
motives. So far as we can judge, the stories of his private 
life are mainly scandals. He was a bully and an au'ocrat, 
like Victor Hugo’s Javert, and many another capable 
police officer. He had risen into a class higher than 
his birth warranted, and the comradeship of the well- 
born intensified his natural arrogance towards his inferiors. 
He paid heavy toll for his defects, and, as happens so often 
in history, the national hatred of a Government was trans- 
formed into detestation of a particular tool. But it is clear 
that the man had qualities. He was a fearless servant, a stout 
friend, and he cannot have ill-treated his wife, as contemporary 
scandal asserts, or his wife’s family would not have been so 





* Trial of Captain Porteous. Edited by William Roughead, W,S, “ Notable 


Scottish Trials.” Glasgow: W. Hodge and Co, [5s. net.] 
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eager in his cause. We are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Roughead. “In a rough, rude age, dealing with a mob whose 
excesses far outvie any performances of our policed proletariat, 
it may well be that so formidable an officer was a civic 
necessity.” 

The trouble began with the capture of the Pittenweem 
smugglers, Wilson, Robertson, and Hall. They were caught 
red-handed in an act of violence, and were as clearly guilty 
as men could be. Hall was transported for life, and Robertson 
and Wilson were condemned to death. Readers of The Heart 
of Midlothian will remember the story of Robertson's escape 
during the preaching in the Tolbooth Church, and Wilson's 
chivalrous self-sacrifice. Gaugers have never been popular, 
and the smuggler at the time was a nationzl hero; so 
Wilson, with one thing and another, became the idol of the 
mob. He was duly hung in the Grassmarket on April I4th, 
1736, and when the Magistrates had retired to an adjacent 
tavern to enjoy that ghastly meal known as the “ deid- 
chack ” some friends of Wilson cut him down and carried off 
the body. The mob showered stones upon the Guard, and 
broke the heads and shoulder-blades of several, whereupon 
the soldiers retaliated by firing their pieces. Three people 
were killed on the spot, and several others died afterwards of 
their wounds. Then followed pandemonium. Porteous drew 
off his men, and was immediately consigned to prison by order 
of the town Magistrates. The trial took place in July, and 
appears to have been very oddly conducted according to our 
notions of evidence. So far as we can judge, there was no 
case of murder properly made out against Porteous. The 
Magistrates, expecting a rescue, had given orders to the 
Guards to load, and there is no doubt that the attack by the 
mob was a really serious affair. It does not seem to have 
been proved that Porteous actually discharged his piece. 
The question of justification was apparently not allowed to be 
argued. Porteous acted rashly, and, since the Magistrates 
were at hand to be consulted if necessary, informally ; but it 
is difficult to see how the verdict for the prosecution was 
arrived at. Nevertheless, by a majority of one the jury 
found him guilty, and he was condemned to death. 

Porteous, however, had powerful friends, and a petition was 
set in motion for a pardon. A reprieve was secured, and the 
date of the execution was postponed from September 8th to 
October 20th. We know from The Heart of Midlothian what 
the Edinburgh populace thought of this. The clergy, those 
ancient lawbreakers, thundered from their pulpits about a 
bloodguilty land, and suggested that God might make use of 
“mean instruments to bring about His blessed will and 
purpose.” Nor were such divine instruments wanting. We 
need not recapitulate the grim events which befell on the 
night of September 7th. A body of armed men entered the 
city from the west, shut the gates to keep the soldiery out, 
and proceeded to lynch the unfortunate prisoner. The 
Magistrates all the while were fussing in a tavern, and sending 
futile messages to General Moyle, who had his troops 
outside the walls at the end of the Canongate. Everybody 
was in terror of acting unconstitutionally, except the rioters. 
Porteous behaved with great courage, and-his hanging was by 
no means the dignified act of retribution which Scott 
pictures. Mr. Roughead publishes several contemporary 
accounts, which show much brutality on the part of the 
executioners. Long before morning it was all over; 
the mob disappeared as if by magic; and only the dyer's 
pole in the Grassmarket with its ghastly burden and the 
blackened gateway of the Tolbooth remained to tell of the 
night’s work. But the Magistrates of the ancient city of 
Edinburgh were to hear more of it. The Provost and Baillies 
were summoned before the House of Lords. Provost Wilson, 
who spoke the broad Doric, seriously offended the Duke of 
Neweastle, who asked him what kind of shot the City Guard 
used. His reply was: “Oh, juist sic as ane shutes dukes 
(ducks) and sic-like fules (fowls) wi’.”. The Scotch Law 
Lords, who were summoned, had also serious difficulties in 
making themselves understood. The upshot, due mainly to 
the Duke of Argyll and Duncan Forbes of Culloden, was 
that the city was let off with a fine of £2,000, and the Provost 
was incapacitated from holding any office in future. The 
Act, which contained a proclamation about the murderers, 
was ordered to be read from every pulpit in Scotland, and the 
usual clerical protests resulted. The High-flyers (the suc- 
cessors of the turbulent seventeenth-century divines) refused 








in many cases to read it, and a swarm of pamphlets was 
issued on the matter, in which, with other courtesies, the 
English Bishops were described as “ brats issuing from Anti- 
christ’s foul womb.” But no Government ever laid hands on 
the murderers of John Porteous. 

Who these murderers were remains a mystery. A drunken 
footman of the Wemyss family was brought to trial, but 
there was no evidence to connect him with the deed. Who- 
ever the leaders were, they had organised the thing admirably 
and they were never betrayed. The poputace and the clergy 
were on their side, to the disgust of Lord Ilay, who not 
unnaturally protested at the strange alliance :— 

“All the lower ranks of the people, who have distinguished 

themselves by pretences to a superior sanctity, speak of this 
murder as the hand of God doing justice. ..... None of those 
[parsons] who are of the High party will call any crime the mob 
can commit by its proper name. ..... I could hardly have given 
credit to the public reports of the temper of these saints if I had 
not myself been Witness of it,and been admonished by one of them 
to have regard to the divine attribute of mercy—(in English) to 
protect the rebels and murderers.” 
There is very little evidence that any gentlemen were engaged 
in the riot, though Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe mentioned 
Lord Haddington as being there, and Horne Tooke maintained 
that one of the ringleaders was—of all people in the world— 
Lord Mansfield, the future Chief Justice of England. Robert 
Chambers mentions the report that the organisers were two 
butchers of the name of Cumming in the Low Market. The 
Government thought that the Jacobites were at the bottom of 
it, but then they had the Jacobites on the brain. One thing is 
clear,—that the leaders came from outside Edinburgh, though 
they had plenty of sympathisers inside the walls among the 
young apprentices and the dregs of the populace. We agree 
with Mr. Roughead that the most likely explanation is that 
the act was planned and carried out by the smugglers, a 
powerful and popular class in the Scotland of that day. A 
gang of Wilson’s old confederates from Fife, with others from 
the Solway side, probably supplied the spark to kindle the tinder 
of mob violence. This was Sir Walter Scott's view, and he 
had good evidence for it. The “ free-traders ” were popular 
idols, and the democratic ministers followed popular feeling. 
A saint in those days did not consider it his duty to keep the 
law of the land. 





THE WALL OF CHINA.* 


A TRAVELLER through the English countryside may come 
suddenly upon some strange building—a ruined imitation of 
an Indian temple, or a vast mansion the only entrance to which 
is by a flight of steps leading to the roof—and may be re- 
minded how easily a touch of madness finds its expression in 
architecture. The neighbouring villagers, when they are 
questioned, will reply with a tolerant smile that the place is 
Brown's (or Robinson’s) “Folly.” For many hundreds of 
years this tolerant smile was the conventional attitude of the 
foreigner towards the Great Wall of China; and China's 
“Folly” was the best possible proof of the eccentricity and 
bizarrerie which were believed to be characteristic of every- 
thing Chinese. But during the last hundred years our views 
have changed. The new attitude is clearly shown in a 
volume of letters by Mrs. Conger, whose husband was 
American Minister during the siege of the Legations in 
1900, and who certainly cannot be accused of treating 
China asa joke. But Mrs. Conger is dealing mainly with the 
present and future. How would she have dealt with the past ? 
Is it possible to assume the new attitude in relation to the 
remoter history of China? Can we even now take the Great 
Wall seriously? Dr. Geil’s book contains a number of very 
beautiful photographs, but unfortunately no satisfactory 
answers to these questions. It is in the first instance an 
account of a journey along the Wall. But into this Dr. Geil 
has woven a mass of historical and miscellaneous anecdotes, 
verse translations, and reflections upon Life, with so many 
repetitions and inaccuracies, that a reader could gather 
scarcely anything definite as to the Wall or the cirsumstances 
in which it was built. A mere knowledge, however, of its 
dimensions may be thought to assist in solving the problem. 
Dr. Geil estimates that its total length was over two thousand 
five hundred miles, and that there stood upon it at least 


* (1) Letters from China, By Sarah Pike Conger. With Illustrations. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.)——(2) The Great Wali of China, 
By William Edgar Geil, With numerous Illustrations. London: John 
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twenty-five thousand “towers” and fifteen thousand “ watch- 
towers.” It may be added that its breadth was about thirty- 
five feet, and that its height varied between thirty and fifty 
feet. But statistics like these can never be measures of 
utility. ‘Pyramids, Arches, Obelisks, were but the irregu- 
larities of vain-glory, and wilde enormities of ancient 
magnanimity.” Such, too, may have been the Great Wall of 
China. More light is likely to be thrown by a consideration 
of the motives that led to its erection, and for this purpose a 
slight acquaintance is necessary with the story of the famous 
Emperor, Shih Huang Ti. 

At the beginning of the third century B.C. the Chinese 
Empire, though nominally a whole, was in reality split up 
into 2 number of rival States. The throne of Ch‘in (one of 
these States) was occupied in the year 246 by a boy of thirteen 
whose name was Chéng. For some time Chéng had no real 
power over his kingdom, but by the end of ten years, and 
after banishing his mother, he succeeded in making himself 
supreme. But he had far higher ambitions. In a series of 
wars which lasted for sixteen years he conquered one by one 
all the rival States of the Empire, and became, before his 
fortieth birthday, the first historie Emperor of a united 
China, with the title of Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti (first mighty 
Emperor of the dynasty of Ch‘in). The last ten years of his life 
were spent in trying to provide for his new Empire the two 
essentials of social reform and national defence. As regards 
the former, he ordered the construction of numerous roads 
and irrigation canals, he reformed the calendar, and he 
reorganised the administrative machinery. But he found 
himself checked in all his improvements by the opposition 
of the literati, who formed what might almost be described 
as the Clerical Party. The method by which he attempted 
to baffle his enemies is famous even where his name 
is unknown. Since they were for ever pointing to the 
happiness and prosperity that China had enjoyed under 
the rule of his predecessors, Shih Huang Ti decided to 
abolish the very memory of the past, and ordered the 
destruction of every book in the Empire, and the execution of 
five hundred scholars. But persecution on so grand a scale 





can never be effective, and the chief practical result of these | 


Edicts was to earn for Shih Huang Ti the hatred of every 
literary man in China for over two thousand years. It is not 
remarkable, then, that he is persistently represented as being 
a cruel and incompetent tyrant, and that it has been left to 
Juropean historians to discover in him the Julius Caesar or 
Napoleon of China. 

No satisfactory internal reforms are possible in a State 
which is constantly threatened by foreign invasion. Thus it 
followed that in the year 215 B.C. Shih Huang Ti turned 
aside from his work at home in order to deal with the 
disastrous inroads of the savages who continually devastated 
the Northern provinces of his Empire. Of these the most 
terrible were the Hiung-nu, who are more familiar by their 
later name of “ Huns” 

“A fabulous origin,” says Gibbon, “was assigned worthy of 

their form and manners; that the witches of Scythia, who, for 
their foul and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had 
held intercourse in the desert with infernal spirits; and that the 
Huns were the offspring of this execrable conjunction.” 
It was evident to Shih Huang Ti that even the most con- 
clusive battle could be of little use against such enemies as 
these. Some other action was essential; and the action 
which he took was to build the Great Wall of China. The 
problem as to his reasons for building it is simply the 
original problem restated. Were they fantastic or sensible ? 
The former view is apparently held by Dr. Geil, who believes 
that the Wall was intended to be magical,—to be, as he says, 
a “Demon-Barrier.” And in order to act as a more efficient 
spell, it was built in a curling shape, to symbolise the Magical 
Dragon of the East. This theory involves in the most 
extreme form a belief in the essential “‘queerness” of the 
Chinese, or at least of the Chinese two thousand years ago. 
It may be balanced by a theory which involves an equal y 
violent belief in their common-sense and efficiency, and which 
was explained at length some months ago in an article by Mr. 
Edward Foord in the Contemporary Review. 

When a civilised State is constantly attacked upon its 
borders by savage enemies, there is a natural tendency for 
it to occupy the nearest part of the hostile country, and 
in this way gradually to advance its own boundary. But 
this process, if carried far enough, must necessarily weaken 
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its defences. It was because they realised this danger that 
the Roman Emperors fixed the Rhine and the Danube as 
the permanent defensive frontiers of the Empire. Shih 
Huang Ti, according to Mr. Foord, built the Wall to serve as 
an artificial frontier of this kind. It would be more useful 
than a river, owing to the difficulty which the Tartars would 
find in taking their horses over it. A large body of men could 
practically pass it only at one of the gates, and by a system of 
signals from the watch-towers troops could rapidly be con- 
centrated upon a threatened point. So long as the Chinese 
possessed a well-disciplined army, the Wall must remain 
impenetrable. But the greatest interest of Mr. Foord’s 
article lay in the remoter consequences which he traced from 
the building of the Wall. The Huns, finding their eastward 
path barred, fell upon the tribe which was to their west, and 
drove it back. The Yue-chi (for this was the tribe’s name) 
fellin their turn upon the Su, who lay still further to the 
west. And so tribe after tribe felt the impulse, and began 
their migration westward, until at last, after many years, the 
pressure in front showed that there was a new barrier before 
them. But the impetus was too strong, and the vanguard of 
the barbarian invasion swept over the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire. Thus the ultimate cause of the decline and fall 
of Rome was the Great Wall of China! These are Mr. 
Foord's bold speculations; and it will be difficult for the 
romanticists of history not to wish that they may be true. 
It would indeed turn history into a new Arabian Nights 
to know that the wave stirred up by Shih Huang Ti 
was destined to break five centuries later against the 
gates of Rome herself; and that Rome, when she emerged 
triumphant from her struggle with Carthage, had already 
received her death-blow from a still greater enemy, and one 
of whose very name she was ignorant. 





BOTANY, SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR.* 

THE enormous industry of botanists who are working 
all over the world is little appreciated by the general 
public. A book that stated in plain language the results 
and conclusions of this labour would no doubt be 
welcomed. That Professor G. F. Scott Elliot is competent 
to undertake such a work we do not doubt. But Botany of 
To-day, regarded as ‘a popular account of recent. discoveries,” 
is a trifle disappointing, perhaps because it attempts to cover 
too much ground. The general reader may be confused by 
too many disconnected facts and too few clearly digested 
results. Those who appreciate the amount of literature that 
is contained in the bibliography at the end of the volume will 
be most indulgent to the author. He has, as he claims, 
successfully divested the botany of to-day of those cumbrous 
technical terms in which too many specialists are inclined to 
bury their researches. Professor Scott Elliot is well abreast 
of modern botanic literature, but some passages (that need 
not be referred to in detail) show hurry and want 
of method in putting the material before the reader. 
In twenty-nine almost unconnected chapters we pass, for 
instance, from the first land plants to bacteria, from ferns to 
Alpine and Arctic floras, from the origin of our British flora 
to conifers, and so on. Some of the best parts of the book 
treat of shore plants and desert vegetation. There is a great 
deal that is interesting, but also much that will, we imagine, 
not be thought readable by the general reader, who wants his 
nourishment in more digested form. Dr. Francis Darwin, a 
distinguished botanist, recently spoke of “ anthropomorphism” 
as one of the seven deadly sins of science. Whilst theologians 
are deprecating the attribution of human qualities to the 
Deity, a school of botanists are endowing plants with quasi- 
human consciousness and intelligence. A short chapter on 
‘*Sense-Life and Sensibility ” deals with this side of the plant 
world. There are a number of photographic illustrations in 
the book, but we have discovered little or no connexion 
between them and the text. In spite of all these rather 
numerous criticisms, Professor Scott Elliot’s book is worth 
reading, for it contains much that is not easily accessible 
except to serious botanists. 





* (1) Botany of To-day. By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 

27 Illustrations. London: — and Co, fe, . net. |}— -(2) A Text-book of Botany 
jor Students. By Pg F. Johnson, B.Sc. With Illustrations by W. L. 
Boys: Smith, E. M. Rt, and others. London: Allman and Son, 
[7s. 6d. | (3) ar Book o . Study. Edited by J. Bretland Farmer, M.A., 
D.Se. (Oxon.), F.R Fully Mustrated. Vols. IV. and V. London: Caxton 
= per vol. |——-(4) Floraof Cornwall. By F. Hamilton 
Portraits and a Map. Penryn: F. Chegwidden, 
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We pass for a moment to strictly scientific botany. There 

are, of course, numerous text-books already in the field, but 
A Text-book of Botany for Students, by Miss Amy F. M. 
Johnson, has much to be said in its favour. It covers a vast 
amount of ground, it is clearly written, well arranged, and 
admirably illustrated. Miss Johnson, who is Lecturer on 
Botany at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, divides her theme 
into the usual heads of morphology, histology, physiology, and 
ecology. The last subject, which means the study of plants 
in situations in which they grow, and the methods by which 
they adapt themselves to their surroundings, is receiving 
more attention than it used, but is here rather shortly 
dealt with. The remainder, or about half the volume, is 
devoted to systematic botany. A good general survey of 
the whole vegetable kingdom is given, and the lower plants 
are clearly but not too minutely treated. Botany, without 
investigation of the actual plants, is a futile business, 
and each chapter ends with a scheme of practical work 
which involves some use of the microscope. The index is 
exceptionally good. Although this is a book intended for 
students, the attention of amateur botanists with scientific 
tastes (who are not afraid of technical terms) may be 
directed to it. 

We have already had the pleasure of unreservedly praising 
the earlier volumes of Dr. Bretland Farmer's Book of Nature 
Study. The fourth and fifth volumes which are now before 
us deal exclusively with plant-life. Parents and teachers 
who want to be taught how to open the eyes of children 
will find this deservedly successful publication exactly 
what is required. Dr. William H. Lang, Lecturer on 
Botany in the University of Glasgow, completes his 
account of the life of many ordinary plants. Dr. Frank 
Cavers, Professor of Biology at Hartley University College, 
begins with ferns and ends with bacteria. Thanks to 
excellent diagrams, he is able to make these less attractive 
groups of plants interesting to the superficial botanist. 
Miss Charlotte Laurie, Mistress at Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, treats of the method by which the pupil's 
attention may be turned to the effects of surroundings on 
vegetation. The common British xerophytic plants afferd 
fine object-lessons for children. More than half the fifth 
volume is devoted to gardens and soils. We know that 
Comenius, Francke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel advo- 
cated school-gardens. But when we find Mr. J. E. Hennessy 
(the late Principal of Lady Warwick’s agricultural school) 
explaining how to dig the ground, and telling which are the 
best varieties of onions and celery, we feel inclined to approve 
the method of instruction, but to wonder whether this is 
proper Nature-study. Mr. A. D. Hall, the Director of the 
experimental station at Rothamsted, who writes on the 
characteristics of different soils, leads us back into the truer 
course. 

Lastly, we must notice The Flora of Cornwall, by Mr. F. 
Hamilton Davey. English botanists have long been eminent 
in this kind of field-work. It is a matter for congratulation 
that a county which is so interesting botanically should at 
length have a Flora of its own. Mr. Davey is well qualified 
to discharge the laborious work, and he has had assistance 
from many distinguished critical botanists and from a host of 
local workers. The sced-plants and ferns, &c., of the Scilly 
Islands are included. There are the usual chapters on 
topography and geology, and also a carefully compiled history 
of botanical research in Cornwall. 





THE GENTLE SHAKESPEARE.* 
THe English are a strange people. Although for the most 
part we dislike thoroughness, and tend rather to muddle 
through with the assistance of the usual miracle, yet in 
patches we can be profoundly thorough too, and when put 
to it do quite as wellas any other race even such things as 
they do best. We may not have bred a painter to touch the 
sublimity of the old masters, or a composer to compare with 
Beethoven, but there are few other excellences that we have 
not compassed. Of downright untiring, dogged thoroughness, 
such as the Germans usually get credit for, the book before 
us isa remarkable example. Its history is an object-lesson 
in disinterested zeal and scholarly fervour. It began as 
A Centurie of Prayse, one of the earliest books published 





* The Shakspere Allusion Book, 2 vols, London; Chatto and Windus, [21s. 
net. } 








by the New Shakspere Society. That Society was founded 
by Dr. Furnivall in 1873; the Centurie of Prayse, edited by 
Dr. C. M. Ingleby, came out in 1874. In 1879 a new edition 
was ready, edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, whose helpers 
raised the number of passages from two hundred and twenty- 
eight to three hundred and fifty-six. In 1886 Dr. Furnivall 
produced Some 300 Fresh Allusions to Shakspere from 1594 to 
1694. And now comes Mr. John Munro to combine all the 
previous collections and add a hundred and thirty new 
passages. This is true piety indeed. 

Mr. Munro’s introduction seems to us a model of its kind, 
lucid, authoritative, and generous to other workers in the 
same field, as any editor of Shakespeare (of ull men) ought to 
be, but as some, we fear, are not. As a specimen of Mr. 
Munro’s manner take this passage on Ben Jonson :— 


“ Ben Jonson stands alone. He is the founder of Shaksperian 
criticism. As the friend of Shakspere, one who talked and laughed 
with him, as the most solid, most learned, and the strongest of 
Elizabethan playwrights, his utterances concerning his superior in 
drama deserve our profoundest respect. Ben was too honest,— 
perhaps I may be forgiven if I say he was too arrogant also,—to 
give unstinted praise to the man he says he loved; but when we 
consider what he dispraised we shall see it does not subtract from 
the honour of Shakspere ; and when we consider what he praised 
we shall see it adds to the honour of Jonson. He was a man of a 
different calibre from Shakspere; he loved learning in a way that 
Shakspere did not; but as he loved learning more, he knew 
men less. More learned as he certainly was, he respected 
classical precedent and symmetry in a way that Shakspere 
could not: and there where he thought his strength lay, 
to us lies his inferiority; for the free and happy genius 
of Shakspere, which to him ‘wanted art,’ carried drama to 
a height, where all his art could not reach it. . . 
The art of Shakspere, like the art of all great geniuses, 
seldom shows evidences of effort or difficulty: it is direct 
and spontaneous. His characters win us always with their 
human appeal, and pulse with the warm blood of life. And the 
whole of his work is imbued with the happiness and the pathos 
which come of keen sympathy with the joys and woes of others, 
is full of pity and tenderness. Considering the work and ideals of 
Jonson, therefore, and the work and position of Shakspere, we see 
that the criticism that we have is only such as we should expect ; 
and this, at all events, is certain, that Shakspere’s works are not 
so remarkable for the absence of that quality which Jonson called 
‘art,’ as Jonson’s are conspicuous for the excess of it 
Where Jonson was original—and be it said to his everlasting 
honour—was in his praise of the great dead poet. And his praise 
of Shakspere, the man, is all the more valuable when we remember 
how difficult Jonson was to get on with, how arrogant and quarrel- 
some he was; how he was received graciously by the king; after- 
wards thrown into prison; and afterwards made poet laureate ; 
how he was masque-maker with Inigo Jones, with whom he 
quarrelled so; was finally — from court ; and subjected to 
many misfortunes; but to the last was invested by the younger 
men with an authority which must have greatly gratified him. 
Ben Jonson’s lines in the Folio are the first adequate recognition 
of Shakspere’s greatness, and though, like all his praise, they are 
rather magisterial, they seem to be based on a proper compre- 
hension of those particular powers which made Shakspere’s 
immortality.” 

Among the prophets who are not without honour save in 
their own country Shakespeare, it is clear, not only can never 
be numbered, but could never be numbered. It has been 
proved—this book itself proves it to the hilt—that the fallacy 
that his contemporaries had no notion of his transcendent 
genius is a gross one. Few things in literature are more 
interesting than to observe the swelling of the tide of Shake- 
spearean criticism and commentary and appreciation from 
the tiny springs in the earlier pages of this work to the 
torrent that sweeps onward to-day, not only in England, but 
in America and Germany too, And the gratifying thing is 
that the presence of this body of commentary and praise 
never acts as a deterrent even to the youngest reader. From 
some writers it is easy to be frightened by the eulogies of 
critic and pedant. But Shakespeare holds his own; nothing 
withers or stales his infinite variety, not only on the stage, but 
in the house. ; 





GREECE AND MODERN CIVILISATION.* 
Dr. Manarry has published in this volame some lectures 
recently delivered on the other side of the Atlantic on one of 
the foundations to which we owe so much excellent work. The 
lecturer did not forget that he was addressing an American 
audience, and made it the occasion of some characteristic 
For example, he reminded his hearers of what 
how 
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utterances. 
Thucydides says of the babitual carrying of arms; 
that in former days the Greeks always went about arm 
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“just as the barbarians do now,” a test of civilisation which 
a very large area of the United States would certainly fail to 
satisfy. 

Dr. Mahaffy is not a “through-thick-and-thin” admirer of 
the Greek race. Elsewhere, if we remember right, he makes 
a somewhat disparaging estimate of their courage, as we 
see it displayed in history, one argument being that a general 
always had to reckon on the movement caused by the average 
soldier trying to get under shelter of his neighbour’s shield. 
Now he observes in the ancient and the modern Greek “the 
same cleverness, not without a special delight in overreaching 
an opponent, the same diligence, the same patriotism, but also 
the same undying jealousy of the success of others, the same 
want of spirituality in religion, the same light esteem of 
truth.” But he does not, therefore, rate less highly the 
amount of the debt which the modern world owes to the Greek 
genius. He takes in succession the categories of literature, 
art (in its branches of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and music), science (theoretic and applied), politics, and 
philosophy (with metaphysics and theology). Under each he 
makes out a very powerful case for his clients. Widely as 
these subjects differ, he shows a quite remarkable familiarity 
with the details of each of them. We may give as an instance 
what he has to say about Greek medicine. Nothing can be 
more certain than that Hippocrates knew more of his art 
than did the physician of four hundred, we might even say 
three hundred, years ago. The one matter in which we are 
inclined to differ is concerned with politics and sociology. 
In this province of life our debt is practically owing to 
Rome, not to Greece. Greek politics were not a practical 
success. We donot know much, it is true, about any State 
except Athens, but we are probably right in thinking 
Athens a favourable specimen. Party spirit was fierce 
enough, but after the day when the favourers of tyranny 
plotted to admit the Persian invaders it did not reach the 
moustrous excess which was elsewhere so common,—the 
opposition always ready to open the city gates to an enemy. 
But on the whole we find ourselves in hearty agreement with 
Dr. Mahaffy. One remark we venture to make. Byron, he 
says, took his famous couplet— 

“Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He missed the pinion which impelled the steel ”— 
“straight from Aeschylus.” May it not have been from 
Waller? Waller’s epigram on “hearing a lady sing a song 
of his own composition” runs thus :— 


“That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 





ARCHBISHOP MACHRAY.* 


In this biography various questions are discussed on which 
a prudent reviewer will not express a definite opinion. He 
will always see, however, in Robert Machray a strong man 
who had a clear view of duty and did his best to live up to it. 
There is the story of the Red River Rebellion, for instance. 
The Canadian Government may or may not have failed in 
foresight while the trouble was yet to come, and in firmness 
when it had arrived, but no one can doubt that if Bishop 
Machray—he was then in the fifth year of his episcopate— 
could have had a free hand, much unhappiness would have 
been saved. Then the Bishop had differences with the 
Missionary Societies at home* Whether he was right or 
wrong we should not like to say; but it is quite clear that 
he was one, perhaps we may say the chief, of the moving 
powers which brought about a wonderful development of the 
Church in Canada. 

Robert Machray came on both sides of Highland stock. 
We need not tell in detail how he climbed the educational 
ladder. At sixteen he entered King’s College, Aberdeen, 
with but moderate hopes of success; three years later he 
left it covered with distinction. He went up to Cambridge, 
entering Sidney Sussex College. Finance was a trouble for 
a considerable part of his time. And here, we may say, the 
figures given are a little surprising. He had latterly £170 
from the College, but could not afford a private “coach.” 
Sidney must have been a somewhat costly place in those 
days, seeing that Machray practised the strictest economy, 








* Life of Robert Machray, D.D, &&., Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, By Robert 
Machray. London: Macmillanand Co. [21s, net.) 








did not, for instance, join in any amusement. The lack 
of coaching told against him, and he came out Thirty-fourth 
Wrangler. Still, he got a Fellowship in the same year, 
Three years later he came back to College, and acted 
for six years as Dean, combining with this work the 
charge of a neighbouring parish (Madingley). In 1865 he 
was called to the great work of his life, being appointed to the 
See of Rupert’s Land. It is a noteworthy fact that on the day 
after his consecration he ordained to the priesthood one of 
the most indefatigable of workers in the Canadian mission 
field, W. C. Bompas. A few years later, when the unmanage- 
ably large diocese of Rupert’s Land was divided, Bompas 
was made Bishop of Athabasca. It is quite impossible to 
give an idea of the work which Dr. Machray did for the next 
thirty-nine years. The diocese which he administered was, 
even after its last reduction, of huge extent; there was the 
perpetual anxiety of a precarious finance; and there was for 
many years heavy educational work in the College and School 
of St. John, Winnipeg. In 1873, for instance, he held the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the College, and 
taught mathematics and arithmetic in the school. One might 
think one of these occupations enough; doubtless it is good 
to have our views enlarged. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Sir Bampry_pE FvuLier’s paper in the January Nine- 
teenth Century on “The Indian Responsibilities of Liberal 
Politicians” will, we trust, be attentively studied by 
those for whose enlightenment it is designed. It is 
especially to be welcomed as a weighty answer to the 
insinuation that Lord Curzon is to blame for the Indian 
unrest,—an insinuation to which some official support was 
lent by the Master of Elibank. Sir Bampfylde Fuller's answer 
is briefly as follows: that India was absolutely tranquil in the 
closing months of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty,and that although 
the anti-British boycott—out of which sedition and anarchy 
have sprung—which followed the partition of Bengal was pro- 
claimed before he left the country, it had not organised its 
forces, and was shown by actual experience to be within the 
control of the Government. The mischief was fomented by the 
detachment and apathy of the Liberal Government. As for 
the incident which immediately led to Sir Bampfylde Fuller's 
resignation, he points out that the Government were in a few 
months reduced to enjoin the very disciplinary measures in 
support of which he had resigned. Since then the policy of 
the Government has been one of repression alternating with 
injudicious laxity. Sir Bampfylde Fuller does not condemn 
Lord Morley’s Constitutional reforms. On the contrary, he 
regards them as an honest and courageous attempt to raise 
the status and increase the influence and self-respect of the 
Indian classes. But “when sedition has raised its head, 
measures that it can construe as concessions—however 
desirable in themselves—become exceedingly dangerous : they 
may act as a stimulant to violence.” Moreover, loyalty 
exhibited by native Princes, merchants, Mohammedans—has 
been at a discount. The remainder of the article is a power- 
ful vindication of Lord Curzon against the charges of having 
offended the Bengalis and lowered the prestige of the British 
Army. In regard to the latter charge, he shows that Lord 
Curzon’s action was animated by a high sense of justice to 
the natives, and that it was taken in complete accord with 
his military colleagues. As for the former, the three measures 
impugned—the improvement of the municipal 
ment of Calcutta, the reform of Calcutta University, and 
the partition of Bengal—were, as the writer shows, all 
required by the best interests of the public.——Mr. Charles 
Tuchmann, a German merchant forty years resident in 
England, writes on “Germany’s Real Attitude towards 
England.” Germany, he admits, is ready for war, and 
desirous of annexing new lands, but she bas no real quarrel 
with England; neither country can afford to quarrel; the 
one desire among all leading Germans of every calling is an 
Entente Cordiale with England; and Mr. Blatchford’s articles 
are “a flagrant attempt to appeal to the worst natures in both 
countries at the very moment when the official heads of 
both nations are holding out the hand of good fellowship.” 
Both countries have to fight a common enemy—Socialism— 
and both are confronted with the same menace in the Far 
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East. “ The day will come—and it may not be far distant— 
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side to repel the Yellow Danger. Slowly, yet with terrible 
sureness, that yellow cloud is drifting across the world.” 
In this context Sir Francis Piggott’s paper of personal 
recollections of Prince Ito is of remarkable interest. Sir 
Francis, now Chief Justice of Hong-kong, was lent to the 
Japanese Government twenty years ago as legal adviser to 
Count Ito, then Minister President of State. He renewed his 
friendship with him in 1905, and again in 1907 at Seoul, 
where he was Prince Ito’s guest for a fortnight. We 
have not space to note the many interesting features of 
this admirably written appreciation of the great Japanese 
statesman. It is enough to say that Sir Francis Piggott is 
convinced that while Ito was “Japan incarnate,” his great 
work was that of a reconciler, and that he was sincere in his 
“unalterable affection for England, which had always been 
since his first welcome, and still was for him, his second 
country.” Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, writing on the Constitu- 
tional crisis, maintains that the Lords have fulfilled a plain 
duty—the special duty imposed upon a Second Chamber in a 
democratic State—in submitting a measure the principles of 
which are novel, Socialistic, and dangerous to the deliberate 
judgment of the people——M. André Beaunier has an 
interesting paper on contemporary French literature. Its 
richness and variety inspire him with pride, but his pride is 
mingled with misgivings evoked by the constant resort to 
violence, vulgarity, and barbarous neologisms. M. Beaunier 
resents the invasion of romance by sociology and “essayisme.” 
Admirers of Anatole France will be horrified to find that 
eminent author rudely assailed as an industrious imitator 
whose talent is three parts derivative. 


The editor of the National Review in his “ Episodes of the 
Month” deals in trenchant fashion with the deterioration of 
the Ministry, the self-effacement of Mr. Asquith, and the 
ascendency of those Ministers who disparage expenditure on 
“futile armaments.” But he admits that Mr. McKenna has 
“unwittingly rendered the greatest service by dismissing the 
‘new scare’ in the phrase invariably employed by that 
department whenever the situation is critical and our Govern- 
ment contemplates some conspicuous dereliction of duty. 
On December 15th Mr. McKenna told the public to ‘sleep 
comfortably in their beds,’ thus repeating in terms Sir 
Jobn Fisher’s imperishable formula coined at the Guildhall 
two years ago on the eve of a startling development 
of German sea-power which took our Admiralty com- 
pletely unawares.” In this connexion notice may be 
taken of Mr. H. W. Wilson's paper on “The Nation, tho 
Government, and the Navy.” As regards our own position, 
Mr. Wilson effectively contrasts the pledges of Liberal 
statesmen to maintain the supremacy of our Navy un- 
assailed before they took office with the policy they have 
adopted since their accession to power. He contends that 
they have abandoned the two-Power standard, while, judged 
by the test of outlay, this country on its programmes since 
1905 is barely maintaining a one-Power standard against 
Germany alone, who has powerful European allies, whereas 
we have none. As a remedy for this state of affairs he 
recommends: (1) A Naval Loan of £50,000,000; (2) a fixed 
naval programme spread over precisely the same term 
of years as the German, and providing two keels to 
one in every class; (3) an addition of twenty-five thousand 
men to the enlisted strength by annual increment of five 
thousand; (4) the immediate organisation of a Naval War 
Staff; (5) the armament with a few light guns of fast British 
merchant ships in time of peace; (6) a National Service Army, 
when we have regained our position at sea——M. René 
Feibelmann contributes a most sympathetic appreciation of 
Albert I, the new King of the Belgians. According to 
M. Feibelmann, he is not only a man of high character, 
blameless life, and considerable scientific attainments. “He 
will be the first Belgian King who will go to the working 
class with words of encouragement and sympathy.” His 
interest in the well-being of the working men is of long 
standing and has been frequently manifested in his speeches. 
Above all, he has already given unmistakable evidence of his 
firm resolve to “wash out the bloodstains with which the 
abominable ‘ Leopoldian régime’ has blotted the good name 
of the Belgian colonisers.” “Duty and simplicity are the 
two watchwords of the new King’s life.” It is pleasant to 
think that in the arduous task before him the new King 
has a devoted helpmeet in his consort, in whom philanthropy 




















is an hereditary instinct. An anonymous writer sign- 
ing himself “Pro Patrid” pays a glowing tribute to the 
patriotism of Mr. Chamberlain, struck down but indomitable, 
who “masters the very fate removing him from the open 
battle and sways the combat from which he is withdrawn.” 
Mr. Maurice Low discusses the relations of the United 
States wilh their Southern neighbours, the Latin American 
Republics, as affected by Mr. Knox's uncompromising 
message to Nicaragua. That message seems to foreshadow 
an American protectorate, or at least supervisory control, 
over the external relations of Nicaragua, and, according to 
Mr. Low, the South American Republics are already beginning 
to resent the “shot-gun diplomacy” of the United States. 
The difficulty is that the United States will neither define nor 
discuss the Monroe doctrine. “If the United States would 
interpret it and say how far it felt justified in going in its 
enforcement, much of the suspicion that now exists would 
disappear.” Mr. Low also discusses Mr. Taft's Messages, bis 
policy, and his chance of nomination three years hence in 
his usual tone of hostility to Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh writes on the poverty of actors, and strongly urges 
the formation of an Actors’ Trade-Union. Until they do so, 
and insist on a £2 minimum wage, “they will continue to 
starve, and both the art of acting and the business of the 
theatre will continue to be depressed, depreciated, and 
degraded all over the provinces of England.” 


Mr. E. T. Cook’s article, “The Issue and the Record,” in 
the Contemporary is on the whole the ablest and most 
moderate of the hostile criticisms passed on the action of the 
Lords that we have yet seen. Written before Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s last letter in the Times, it forestalls two of his 
strongest arguments,—viz., (1) that insistence on their “ legal 
right” by the Peers might be erected into a precedent for 
the Crown to refuse its assent to any and every Bill passed 
by the Lords or Commons; and (2) that in 1894 the House 
of Lords, while believing the Death-duties to be cruelly 
oppressive, refused to take the “enormous responsibility” 
of rejecting Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget although it had 
been passed in the Commons by a majority of no more 
than twenty. Like Sir Frederick Pollock again, he admits 
that in rejecting the Home-rule Bill of 1893 “for the 
time being the House of Lords did undoubtedly in that 
instance correctly interpret the opinion of the people.” Mr. 
Cook’s view is that a counter-revolution has become necessary 
in order to restore and redress the balance of Constitutional 
powers. “It is an unwelcome necessity,” he acknowledges, 
and regrets that the British Constitution will lose some of its 
“incomparable elasticity ” by restriction within formal bonds. 
Again, he admits that provisions would have to be made, once 
the Lords’ veto on finance was removed, to prevent the 
Commons from “tacking” wild-cat proposals to a Finance 
Bill by reference to some external authority,—preferably a 
Special Committee of the Privy Council. In short, Mr. Cook 
is rather too moderate and clear-sighted to please the 
rank-and-file of Radical stalwarts——“R. F.” in “Fifty 
Years of Social Progress” discusses the recently issued 
Report of the Local Government Board on Public Health 
and Social Conditions in an optimistic spirit on the whole, 
though without minimising the serious economic and ethical 
questions involved in the decline in the birth-rate. With 
regard to the expenditure on the relief of paupcrism, the 
writer admits an increase, but is prepared to justify it :— 








“The reduction of pauperism and the efficiency of poor relicf 
have not been attained without cost. In spite of the enormous 
decline in the volume of pauperism per 1,000 of population, tho 
average cost of poor relief per head of population has increase l 
from 5s. lid. in 1850-59 to 7s. 9d. in 1900-07. On the other hand, 
not only are we getting far better value for our money, but, owing 
to the increase in the annual value of property, the burden of poor 
relief, measured by the value of property liable to local rates, has 
actually declined from 1s. 6$d. per £ of ratable value in 1850-59 to 
1s, 4d. in 1900-07. Analysis of the items of expenditure shows 
that the average cost of an in-door pauper has increased 76 per 
cent. during the period 1857-1907, and that of an out-door pauper 
52 per cent,” 

The evidences of the increased prosperity of the working 
classes as illustrated by the accumulated funds of Friendly 
Societies and Trade-Unions and deposits in Post Office and 
trustee savings-banks are incontestable. As for unemploy- 
ment, the writer does not hesitate to pronounce it a 
fluctuating and a transient phenomenon, provided we consider 
the general facts of unemployment in the country as a whole, 
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in all trades, and over a protracted period. —NMr. Charles Lowe 
writes “about German spies,” and condemns those who foster 
the scare as guilty of “acts of criminal levity against the 
peace of two kindred nations.”"——Lord Welby answers Lord 
Revelstoke’s speech in the House of Lords in which that high 
financial authority declared that owing to the menace of the 
Budget capital was leaving the country to a very serious 
extent. According to Lord Welby, Lord Revelstoke has 
overlooked other important factors and exaggerated City 
prejudices :— 

“British capital in the main is being attracted, not driven 


‘abroad. ..... At the beginning of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 


‘Tariff Reformers, unable to reconcile our vast imports with their 
gloomy vaticinations, told us that we were calling in our foreign 
investments and living on our capital. Now Lon: { are gloomy 
because we are investing our surplus capital ab . These per- 
sistent efforts to belittle England in the eyes of foreign nations 
may be left to contradict themselves.” 

Lord Welby, at any rate, is no convert to the new-fangled 
enthusiasm for expenditure as a good thing in itself. “In 
common with many others I fear that our enormous expendi- 
ture is drawing heavily on our reserves and is straining our 
resources. I am not arguing whether that expenditure is 
necessary or not. The country has approved it and it has to 
be met.” 


The Fortnightly Review contains the first three chapters of 
a novel, “Celt and Saxon,” by the late George Meredith. 
At the opening is described the visit of a young Irishman 
to England, whither he comes in hopes of smoothing the 
difficulties of his brother’s love-affair with an English young 
lady. The difference of the two national temperaments, as 
the title hints, appears to be the motive of the work.—— 
Mr. Garvin and Mr. Archibald Hurd both discuss the naval 
situation in regard to Germany, the former with the more 
rhetoric and the latter with the more statistics. Both arrive 
at practically the same conclusion, which is that, although we 
are strong at the present moment, our future entirely depends 
on the preparations for increase of strength to be made during 
this year. Mr. Garvin advocates a loan of fifty millions to 
put ourselves beyond competition; Mr. Hurd would have us 
pay our way. The latter quotes some remarkable figures to 
show that when our greatness was at its naval zenith at the 
beginning of the last century, we were spending much more 
on the Fleet in proportion to our income than we are doing 
rev. A hundred years ago the income of the United 
Kingdom—according to Sir Robert Giffen—was three 
hundred and sixty millions; it is now two thousand millions, 
Sir Edmund Fremantle computes that “the proportional cost 
of the Navy to the income of the country was 1-20th in 1809; 
it is now 1-57th.” According to this, we have economised 
greatly upon our insurance policy.——Professor Turner writes 
an article on “Migrating Stars” which opens out to the 
imagination a new view of certain star groups. Prolonged 
research, in which many astronomers have joined, has shown 
that various clusters of stars are travelling together upon 
parallel lines towards some unknown destination in inter- 
stellar space. The difficulty of arriving at correctness in such 
calculations as were necessary to demonstrate the result was 
enormous. The imperfections of instruments, the personal 
equations of observerz, and the perturbations of the platform 
from which the observations were made—+.e., the earth itself— 
had all to be estimated and allowed for. To Professor Boss, 
of Albany, N.Y., must be accorded the credit of the final 
adjustment of the calculations. 


The writer of the first article in Blackwood, “The Develop- 
meut of Germany,” reminds us that “it was nine days after 
the Boers declared war that the Emperor said, ‘ Bitter is our 
need of a strong Navy.’” This utterance is ominous in the 
light of the later development of the German Fleet. If we 
were occupied with a war now, might not the first result be 
the annexation by Germany of Holland? The latter has 
desirable ports and owns the mouth of the Rhine.——* Pére 
Caiilard” is a story by Mr. Edmund Candler of a French 
missionary priest in India, written with real sympathy and 
power. We are told of the big man with his boyish laugh, 
passionate anger, and simple character, who lives all alone in 
one of the hottest places in India. Here chance brings some 
Englishmen, who become his friends, and also a Cambridge- 
educated Mohammedan of brilliant intellect, who nearly 
drives the simple-minded priest mad by subtle theological 
argument. The end is a tragedy of patiently accepted 











martyrdom at the hands of the Hindus, who would not listen 
to the missionary. A shrine rose in his honour, tended by 
those few aboriginals who confused their love of the priest and 
the doctrines he had taught with their own primitive beliefs, 
—Sir Robert Anderson in this month’s instalment of his 
reminiscences gives us a few of his experiences during the 
time he was responsible for the secret service methods of 
preventing Irish outrages. Sir Robert tells us that it was 
work he never desired to undertake, but which circum- 
stances forced upon him. He largely devoted himself, not 
to the dramatic capture of criminals who had committed 
crimes, but to the frustration of their plots by getting to 
know of them before they came toa head. To do this it was 
necessary to gain the confidence of Irish leaders. Here is an 
instance of how this was done. The London Fenians had 
both a secret and an open organisation. The latter possessed 
a brass band, which on one occasion was wanted for a pro- 
cession. The trusted leader who was given charge of the 
instruments pawned them to pay his rent. Here was Sir 
Robert’s opportunity. Money from the Home Office released 
the brass band, and in return valuable information was 
acquired, which was used to prevent crime. The principle 
adopted was to pay these people stipends, not lump 
sums. They thus got accustomed to the enjoyment of a 
regular income, and would make considerable sacrifices—of 
information—to retain it. 

In the English Review Mr. Lowes Dickinson concludes his 
“Letters from America.” The title of this final paper is 
“The Religion of Business.” We are given some extracts 
from an astonishing document, a circular addressed to its 
agents by an insurance society. The language is that of an 
emotional religious revival. Here are some examples of the 
American’s call, not to save your soul, but to increase your 
business :— 

“ Yield to the warm, invigorating, isi ing. 
Gentlemen of the field inom now inthe ws ao She ace ory 
force your prospects to action as indicated by the dotted line...... 
Sunshine and rain will produce results in the field of nature. 
Patience and persistence will just as surely produce results in the 
field of underwriting. ..... Everything is now in full swing, 
and we are going to close up the M—— Month IN A BLAZE OF 
GLORY.” 

Of this document Mr. Dickinson says :— 

“ There is all the push, initiative and enterprise on which they 

{the Americans] justly pride themselves; there is also the 
reduction of all values to terms of business, the concentrating of 
what, at other times, have been moral and religious forces upon 
the one aim of material progress.” 
There is the usual amount of fiction to be found in the 
present number of the magazine, and the familiar “ attitude” 
in the critical pages at the end. The paragraphs devoted 
to politics can only be described as hysterical. Women's 
franchise is pronounced “the only immediate and pressing 
social necessity.” Mr. Herbert Gladstone is denounced in 
terms of extreme violence, and Lord Morley is described as 
not merely asleep but dead, the reason for the abuse of these 
two statesmen being the treatment of their respective political 
prisoners in England and India. 


In the United Service Magazine Mr. C. de Thierry writes 
upon “The Blight of Little Englandism,” and argues that 
“as long as Free-trade is the recognised commercial policy of 
this country, English Imperialism will always be negative.” 
He attempts to prove that a fiscal system of free imports 
cannot raise enough revenue to provide for the needs of 
the Army and Navy, and that consequently “ Liitle 
Englandism practically sways both parties in the State.” —— 
Another article, with the title “Our Fettered Army” and 
signed “ X. F. O.,” presents an interesting case in favour of 
compulsory service. The writer holds that in the event of 
war, even if the Fleet held the command of the sea, the 
professional Army would be unable to leave England as an 
expeditionary force. For it could not move without the pro- 
tection of the Fleet, and the Fleet could not move unless the 
Army remained at home to repelinvasion. From this dilemma 
the only escape, according to “ X. F. O.,” is the formation of an 
army of defence more trustworthy than Mr. Haldane’s Terri- 
torials. And such an army could not be raised by voluntary 
enlistment.——Colonel Rowland Ward advocates the study 
of psychology for military purposes, and especially with 
a view to encouraging esprit de corps, “an ancient military 
idea, made use of in all armies from time immemorial.”—— 
Among many other interesting articles we may notice one by 
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* Ex-Non-Com.” on the importance and difficulty of obtaining 
capable “tradesmen” for the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
For, besides being of the highest military importance, the 
Corps 

“is the great national trade reserve, our one reliable resource in 
the event of strikes on a large scale, its Railway Reserve being 
particularly well trained and organised; and therefore the more 
the practice of trades in the Royal Engineers is made to conform 
to the conditions in civilian trades, the more is commercial security 
furihered.” 





NOVELS. 


GARRYOWEN.* 

Mr. SracPoo.e is that not uncommon and characteristic 
product of his country, an Irishman who loves Ireland and 
is yet a candid friend of his fellow-countrymen. But 
criticism, though occasionally expressed with great vigour, 
is really not his strong point. What he has given us in Garry- 
owen is a light-hearted extravaganza with a sporting Irish 
gentleman, one of a “rale ould shtock,” as the central figure. 
Michael French, of Drumgool, the last of a fighting line, 
an impoverished but undefeated humorist, reminds us not a 
little of another Michael—the immortal Michael Finsbury 
in The Wrong Box—by his engaging conversation, his good- 
heartedness, and his occasional unscrupulousness of method. 
A widower with one child, a little crippled girl of twelve or so, 
Michael is resolved to restore the fortunes of the house of 
French by a grand coup on the turf. But the chances of 
realising his cherished ambition—that his horse ‘Garryowen’ 
should win the City and Suburban in the following spring—are 
sadly hampered by pressing financial embarrassments. Indeed, 
he is almost at the end of his resources on the arrival at 
Drumgool, in highly dramatic circumstances, of the young 
lady whom he has engaged as governess for his little girl. 
Miss Violet Grimshaw was twenty-two, pretty, and with £200 
a year of her own. How it came about that, with these 
resources of purse and person, she decided to go “ governess- 
ing ” in the wilds of Ireland, and how Michael French believed 
her to be middle-aged and spectacled, may be left to the reader 
of this chronicle to discover for himself. We gladly condone 
any improbabilities in view of the sequel, which is at once 
unconventional, entertaining, and at times highly instructive. 
For example, there is real shrewdness in the vivid illustra- 
tions of the power of the Celtic nature, as represented in the 
Drumgool household, to imagine things and take them for 
granted :— 

“* Now, where’s me cullender?’ Mrs. Driscoll would say (as, for 
instance, in a dialogue which reached the girl one afternoon with 
a whiff of kitchen-scented air through a swing-door left open). 
*‘Where’s me cullender? It’s that black baste of a Doclan. 
I b’lave he’s taken it to feed the chickens. I'll tie a dish-cloth to 
his tail if he comes into me kitchen takin’ me cullenders! 
Doolan! Doolan! come here wid ye and bring me me cullender. 
V'll tell the masther on you for takin’ me things. You haven't 
got it? May God forgive you, but I saw you with the two cyes in 
me head, and it in your hand. It’s forenint me nose? Which nose? 
Oh, glory be to God! so it is! Now out of me kitchen wid you, 
and don’t be littherin’ me floor with your dirty boots.’ The con- 
nection of Doolan with the missing cullender was based on a pure 
assumption. Just so French had adorned the portrait of Miss 
Grimshaw, which he had painted in his own mind, with spectacles. 
And he would have sworn to those spectacles in a court of law. 
Just so, by extension, he saw Garryowen passing the winning-post 
despite all the obstacles in his path. But it was the case of Effie 
that brought home to Miss Grimshaw this trait with full force. 
‘Mr. French,’ said she one morning, entering the sitting-room, 
where he was writing letters, ‘do you know Effie can walk?’—‘I 
beg your pardon—what did you say ?’ asked Mr. French, dropping 
his pen and turning in his chair.—‘ The child’s not a cripple at all. 
She can walk as well as I can.’—‘ Walk! Why she’s been a 
cripple for years! Walk! Why, Mrs. Driscoll never lets her on 
her feet by any chance—’—‘ Yes, but when she’s alone she runs 
«bout the room, and she’s as sound on her legs as I am.’—‘ But 
Dr. O’Malley said with his own mouth she was a cripple for life—— 
‘How long ago was that?’—‘ Four years.’—‘ Has he seen her 
lately ?’—*‘ Seen her lately! Why, how could he see her, and he 
in his coffin three years come last October?’—‘ Have you had no 
other doctor to see her ?’—‘ Sure, there’s no one else but Rafferty 
at Cloyne and he’s a fool—and she won’t see doctors; she 
says they are no use to her.’—‘ Well, all I can say is that 
I’ve seen her walking. She can run, and she tells me she 
has been able to for years, only no ono will believe her. 
Whenever they see her on her feet, she says, they pop her 
back on the couch. The poor child seems to have become 
so hopeless of making anyone believe her that she has sub- 
mitted to her fate. I believe she half believes herself that she 


en: oy Egg Racehorse, By H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
Fisher Unwin. (6s. 
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oughtn’t to walk—that it’s a sort of sin—sho does it more out of 
rversity than anything else. She’s been coddled into invalid- 
ood, and I’m going to coddle her out of it,’ said Miss Grimshaw. 
‘And if you will come upstairs with me now I'll show you that 
she’s as firm on her legs as you are yourself.’ They went upstairs. 
As Miss Grimshaw turned the handle of the door of Effic’s room a 
scuffing noise was heard, and when they entered the child was 
sitting up on the couch, flushed and bright-eyed. ‘ Why, what’s 
all this, Effie?’ cried her father. ‘ What's all this I’ve been hear- 
ing about your running about the room? Stick your legs out and 
let me see you do it.’ Effie grinned. ‘I will,’ said she, ‘if you 
promise not to tell Mrs. Driscoll.’ For three years the unfortunate 
child had been suffering from no other disease but Mrs. Driscoll’s 
vivid imagination and the firm belief held by her that the child’s 
back would ‘snap in two’ if she stood on her legs. Vivid and 
vital, this belief, like some people’s faith, refused to listen to 
suggestion or criticism.” 
But Miss Grimshaw is not merely the good genius of the 
French household. She enters with all her heart into 
Michael’s bold scheme of “winning a great English race 
with an unknown horse, in the face of debts, enemics, and 
training disabilities.” And the most deadly enemy of all 
is Michael French’s rascally cousin Dick Giveen, who 
never forgives Michael the personal chastisement inflicted 
on him for forcing his unwelcome attentions on Miss 
Grimshaw. But Miss Grimshaw’s resourceful common-sense 
or “cuteness”—for she is an American—backed by the 
devotion of her admirer, Bobby Dashwood, prove equal to all 
emergencies—including a midnight raid on the stables by a 
desperate ruffian called “ Black Larry ”—and in the face of 
overwhelming odds French brings off the great event. The 
texture of the story is of the slightest, but the narrative never 
flags; the dialogue is fresh and natural, and there is a touch 
of real poetic feeling in the passages describing the charm of 
the Irish landscape. We may take leave of this high-spirited 
comedy of sport and courtship with a few instances of Mr. 
Stacpoole’s happy gift of shrewd, irresponsible, paradoxical 
comment :— 

“Commonsense of the highest order sometimes allies itself to 
what commonsense of 2 lower order would deem lunacy. When 
this alliance takes place, sometimes great and world-shaking 
events occur.” 

“The deficiencies of Mr. Dashwood would have furnished out 
half a dozen young men well equipped for failure in business, and 
that is why, I suppose, he managed to make such a success of 
life.” 


“ Moriarty sometimes spoke to Effie [French’s little daughter] 
as though she were a dog, sometimes as though she were a horse, 
sometimes as though she were his young mistress. Never dis- 
respectfully. It is only an Irish servant that can talk to a 
superior like this and in so many ways.” 





Ordinary People. By Una L. Silberrad. (A. Constable and Co, 
6s.)—If a bare outline of the plot of this novel were to be given 
the reader, he would conclude that it was one of the most con- 
ventional stories in the world. There is the mercenary marriage 
in which the attractive and aristocratic heroine gradually drifts 
into love with her middle-class husband; there is the spiteful 
female cousin who finds out about the said heroine’s past 
and informs the husband; there is the usual light relicf in a 
commonplace love story between two young people; and, finally, 
there is the extraordinarily conventional incident of the wife, 
after separating from her husband, disguising herself as a type- 
writing secretary and going without detection to work in his office. 
But in spite of all this, the book is well worth reading, because 
the characters are alive. Although Miss Silberrad represents 
the hero as inarticulate and unable to make the real warmth 
and generosity of his feelings known, she contrives to bring 
those qualities home to her readers, and they will before closing 
the book feel a real regard and respect for John Cobham. The 
heroine of the subsidiary love story, Kitty Toller, is a charming 
little creature, and Gerald Mendham, her lover, who takes the 
place called in theatrical language the juvenile lead, is also an 
attractive figure. The story is a minute analysis of life in a 
suburb,—a suburb extremely lucky to have so many pleasant and 
warm-hearted people living within its boundaries. 


Special Messenger. By Robert W. Chambers. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—This is a series of deeply interesting stories of the 
war of the North and South. The heroine is a epy in the employ 
of the North, and her adventures aro set down by Mr. Chambers in 
a manner which will carry his readers through the book at lightning 
speed. The author does not mince matters in dealing with the 
horrors of war, and describes the devastated country and the 
squalid details of the scenes of battle with all too vivid and faith- 
ful a pen. The end of the book is extremely impressive, but 
the reader, while admiring its artistic nature, will not readily 
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forgive the author for leaving him uncertain as to the fate of 
the girl who rides into the night so boldly from the side of her 
lover. The book is brilliantly written, and where all are so 
striking it is impossible to choose any special episode for particular 
praise. 

Reapasiz Noveis.—The Strange Story of Rab Raby. By Maurus 
Jckai. (Jarrold and Sons. 6s.)—This is a striking story of 
Hungary in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. How 
far it is true to facts wo cannot say; that it should have 
been written is not a little significant———Nameless. By the Hon. 
Mrs. W. R. D. Forbes. (John Murray. 6s.)—A tale of English 
life, with an interlude of the East. The Lady of Blossholme. 
By Rider Haggard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The scene 
is laid in 1535, when the fate of tho monasteries was imminent. 
The story is powerful, but the Abbot is scarcely intelligible. Did 
brides and bridegrooms e:gn their names in those days? We 
think not. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_>—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
teserved for reviow in other forms.] 











The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XXIL., Supplement. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s. net.)— 
Though we have noticed this new edition as each successive 
volume has appeared, we feel constrained to say something more 
now that the “Supplement” has come into our hands. The 
great advantage which it affords is to reduce the price of the 
work and the space which it oceupies—a most important con- 
sids.ation—by two-thirds. Sizxty-sir volumes have been com- 
pressed into twenty-two, with as little diminution of general 
appearance as possible, and the price of the whole is £16 10s., as 
against £49 10s. (for the edition in cloth covers). It is needless 
to say anything about the merits of the work, but we may mention 
that this volume contains Mr. Sidney Lee’s admirable biography 
of Queen Victoria, and that, by way of preface, it has a Memoir 
of George Smith, whose public spirit carried on the enterprise at 
no inconsiderable personal loss. 





A Brief History of the Middle Temple. By C. E. A. Bedwell. 
(Butterworth and Co. 2s. net.)—Mr. Bedwell has expanded an 
article contributed in 1908 to the Quarterly Review, together with 
papers published clsewhere, into a highly interesting volume. 
‘The Inns of Court generally and the two Temples, divided, it 
would seem, simply for convenience’ sake, especially are described. 
‘Then the history is traced through successive epochs, with notes 
of difference, sometimes not a little surprising, in manners. The 
Middle Temple Library, over which our author presides, makes a 
specially readable chapter. This seems to have been founded in 
i641 by the bequest of Francis Ashley, who left his library and 
£200 for looking after it. There has been a continual accession of 
gifts and purchases. A splendid chance was lost in 1652, when 
Selden’s bequest of eight thousand volumes had to be declined for 
want of space to accommodate the books. Oxford benefited by it. 
The library chapter is followed by another in which a goodiy 
list of famous members of the Inn is given. Passing by the 
lawyers, here are a few of the other names: William Cowper, 
Bishops Horsley and Sherlock (“the only Master of the Temple 
who was a member of the Inn”), Dickens, Thackeray, and 
“A. K. OH. B.” 


Some Incidents of the Events in Egypt in 1882. (L. Schuler, 
Alexandria. 38d.)—Mr. Cornish, who was in charge of the water- 
supply of Alexandria at the time of the bombardment, and received 
the decoration of C.M.G. for his services, gives in this pamphlet an 
account of the memorable events of 1882. It is a valuable con- 
tribution, for Mr. Cornish, who has resided in Egypt for more than 
forty years, knows what he is writing about. His story is highly 
graphic, and full of detail which helps us to realise the scene. It 
seems that we owe more to the defects and mistakes of our enemies 
than to the intelligence and wisdom of our own statesmen. Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville were sadly wanting in decision,—it 
must be remembered that they were hampered by having to act 
with the French Government, which was even more vacillating 
than the English, and that the situation would in any hands have 
been of the utmost difiiculty. The publication is also eminently 
s-asonable. It is to be hoped that the constituencies which return 
iecmbers who do their best to imitate the mischievous activities 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt will give them their dismissal, and that 
English favourers of Indian revolutionaries and assassins will 
skare their fate. 


Victoria History of the Counties of England: London, Edited by 
Wiliam Page. Vol. I. (A. Constable and Co, 31s. 6d. per vol.) —The 
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managers of this great undertaking have done well so to modify 
their plan as to include London among the “Counties of England.” 
(By “London” is meant the City, the borough of Southwark, and 
the ancient parish of Westminster.) The change takes account of 
facts ; “London,” in this sense, is in every way distinct from the 
county of Middlesex. And certainly the subject is full of interest, 
and the materials are even unmanageably abundant. “Romano- 
British London” is the title of the first chapter. We may say that 
the City is practically a Roman creation. Some settlement thero 
probably was from very early times; but it seems probable that in 
Caesar’s time the place was of little importance. In the early days 
of the Roman occupation it grew with great rapidity. This began 
in 43 B.C., and in twenty years’ time London was a large placa. 
The chapter is very complete, and amply illustrated from the 
Roman remains of which so many have been found in London. 
“ Anglo-Saxon Remains” do not require much space. When wo 
come to “ Ecclesiastical History ” and “ Religious Houses” we find 
that a large field has to be traversed. The chief subjects are St. 
Paul’s and Westminster; but there are a multitude of foundations 
less famous, but of considerable importance, such as St. Bartholo- 
mew, Smithfield, St. Thomas, Southwark, and St. Katharine-by- 
the-Tower. 


Scnoot-Booxs.—A brief notice may be given of sundry school- 
books, all of which will be found useful in their way :—A First 
and A Second Latin Unseen Book. By William Williamson. (Mills 
and Boon. 6d. and 1s.)—There are some preliminary remarks 
and explanations which will suggest to a teacher how he may help 
his pupils in grappling with a Latin “unseen.” Any one who has 
an opportunity of seeing what the rank-and-file of an average 
school are capable of in this direction knows how urgent is the 
need of some intelligent assistance. How far the ordinary teacher 
is capable of giving it is another matter; here again those who 
know will not raise their hopes very high. Still, books of this 
kind are bound to be useful. From the Cambridge University 
Press we have Ezercises on Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Waterloo,” by 
W. Wilson-Green, M.A. (1s.) The sentences are subjected to a 
very thorough analysis which cannot fail to be very useful. Wedo 
not wish to suggest anything like depreciation when we say that 
the teacher must be careful not to obscure the literary and historical 
interest of the book which his class is reading by an elabora‘e 
scrutiny of the language.——Another French class-book is La 
Main Enchantée, by Gérard De Nerval (Mills and Boon, 1s.) In 
English we have Selections from the Puston Letters, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by M. D. Jones (Cambridge University 
Press, 1s.) This seems to us a particularly happy idea. It 
should help those who use it to feel that the people whom they 
read about in history are real, and nothing could be more helpful 
to a teacher. From the same publishers we have Selections 
from Leigh Hunt, by J. H. Lobban, M.A. (1s.); and also, in 
the series of “Cambridge County Geographies,” Cambridge- 
shire, by T. M‘Kenny Hughes and Mary Caroline Hughes 
(1s. 6d.) We have had occasion before to speak of this 
excellent series (intended for secondary schools and the 
upper classes of primary), and we are glad to take the oppor- 
tunity of reverting to it. The method followed is of the best. 
The word “geography” is given a wide extension of meaning. 
In addition to the facts indicated by the map—and in old days the 
teacher went little further—we have physical characteristics, the 
distribution of water, geology and soil, &c., natural history, details 
of race and population, with notes on dialect, &c., agriculture, 
industries and manufactures, mines, history, antiquities, archi- 
tecture in its various aspects, and other details. Any competent 
writer will make a good book if he has such subjects to deal with. 
Here we have the work of two residents of the county of consider- 
able standing and special competence, Professor Hughes, who has 
held for many years the Woodwardian Chair of Geology, and Mrs. 
Hughes.— German Conversational Sentences. By Emily L. Slater. 
(Blackie and Son. 8d.) In the same publishers’ “ Longer 
French Texts,” Le Chevrier de Lorraine, by Souvestre, Edited by 
J. Hooper, M.A. (8d.); and in their “Little German Classics,” 
Goethe’s Burgher-General, Edited by Sydney H. Moore (1s.) 














We have received another volume of the Ezpositions of Holy 
Scripture, by Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) It contains a homiletic treatment of three of St. Paul’s 
Epistles,—viz., 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Philippians. We need 
not repeat what we have said more than once of the merits of this 
excellent devotional commentary. Preachers have no small choice 
nowadays of help in the making of sermons. They can hardly do 
better than seek it here. 





Directory of the Royal Society of Arts. Edited by Sir Honry 
Tiuman Wood. (George Bell and Sons. 2s.)—This pamphlet is 
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a very timely publication. It gives an official account—Sir H. T, 
Wood is the secretary of the Royal Society of Arts—of the history 
and the present activities of the Society, and of the trusts which 
it administers. It was founded in 1754, and began by awarding 
premiums to the makers of useful discoveries. In 1760 it held 
the first public exhibition of pictures ever seen in London, and 
may claim some share in the foundation of the Royal Academy in 
1768. Incorporation was obtained in 1847. In 1856 it instituted 
examinations,—in 1909 the candidates exceeded twenty-five 
thousand. It helped to establish the City and Guilds Institute 
and the Royal College of Music. It has never received any 
public money, and it is without endowment, but it holds some 
funds which are employed for lectureze and prizes. Of these a 
full account is here given. 





Lodge’s Peerage, 1910. (Kelly’s Directories. 21s. net.)—Here 
we have a record, carefully brought up to date, of Peers, Baronets, 
Knights, and their families, with lists of the Companions of the 
various Orders. The genealogical element is one of the things 
which give value to the book. It may not be inappropriate to 
remind our readers that Lodge has combined with it the “ Peerage ” 
of Foster, by common consent one of the most eminent of 
modern genealogists. We may note that according to the preface 
six peerages have become extinct and as many new ones have 
been created. The baronetcies do not show the same balance. 
Here five have become extinct and twenty-six have been created. 


The Fruit-Growers’ Year-Book, 1910. (Cable Publishing Com- 
pany. 1s. net.)—Fruit-growing can scarcely be regarded with 
much favour in view of the experiences of the year just past. 
Still, it is an extensive industry which a good many people have 
to practise, whether they like it or are hopeful about it or no. To 
them and to the happier class to whom it is an amusement of no 
little variety and interest this volume should be very useful. The 
one chance of success is to move with the times. New methods 
must be carefully studied and put to the test of experiment. It 
is the only hope of the English grower, heavily weighted as he 
is by local burdens, adverse conditions of carriage and marketing, 
the strange lack of an intelligent spirit of co-operation, and, most 
formidable of all, an incalculably capricious climate. He cannot 
fail to learn much from The Fruit-Growers’ Year-Book, 
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Magazines AND Seria Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Domini 
Medical Monthly, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Baily'’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Open Couwt, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Scottish Historical 
Review, the Financial Review of Reviews, the English Church Review, 
the Erpository Times, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Indian 
World, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Navy, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Author, the Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the School 
World, the Educational Review, the International, the Interpreter, 
the Local Government Review, the International Journal of 
Apocrypha, the University Monthly, the Economic Journal, the 
Re-union Magazine, the University Magazine, the Englishwoman, 
Everybody's Story Magazine, the Munsey, the Treasury, the Thrush, 
the Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner’s 
Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, the Indian Review, Modern Language 
Teaching, the Antiquary, the Churchman, the East and the West, the 
Statistical Journal, the Humane Review, Mothers in Council, the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, the Women’s Industrial News, the 
Nationalist, 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Alford (M.), Versions of Latin Passages for Translation ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 

Askew (A, and C.), The Sporting Chance, cer 8v0............000.+. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Bedell (F.) and Pierce (C. A.), Direct and Alternating Current Testing, 8vo 

(Constable) net 8/0 

Black (F. A.), Problems in Time and Space, cr 8vo......... (Gall & Inglis) net 6/0 
Bretschneider (E.), Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic pomen, 

SD siacesttciainsentsensnistasemnensenpinbgunbbinalabanionpéeseimninontmaeel (K. Paul) 21/0 

Budge (E. A, W.), The Book of the Opening of the Mouth, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
(KX. Paul) each net 6/0 
Budge (E. A. W.), The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 6/0 


Byrom (T. H.) and Christopher (J. E.), Modern Cooking Practice, 8vo 
(Lockwood) net 8/6 

























Carus (P.), The Pleroma, cr 8vo ...(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Clarke (J. J.), Congenital Dislocation of the Hip, 8vo ..(Bailliére) net 3,6 
Cobb (T.), The Anger of Olivia, Or BVO .............cccceceeeeeceeeseee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Coles (A.), Pitman’s Guide for the Company Secretary, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Collier (A.), Clavis Universalis, Cr 8V0 ...........c:ceccececeeeeeeee ..(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Colson (F. T.), Our Heritage, and other Sermons, 8vo(Clarendon Press) net 3,0 
Cornill (C. H1.), Music in the Old Testament, 8vo .................. (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Crowley (R. H.), The Hygiene of School Life, cr 8vo .. .(Methuen) net 3/6 
Crown Tye (The), by Unkichi Kawai, cr 8vo ..(K. Paul) net 6/0 
Cullen (A.), Adventures in Socialism, New Lanark Establishment and 
GREER CRITI, DUG... ccomnnecesenqravececeusscscscosconcnsnesesevessne (Black) net 7/6 
Dallas (H. A.), Mors Janua Vitae, cr 8vo.. ...(W. Rider) net 2/6 
Eccles (C. A. . The Home Coming, cr 8vo.. ..(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Emerson (R. W.), Journals, 2 vols, cr &vo. (Constable) net 12/0 
Finlay (J. R.), The Cost of Mining, 8vo ..............c00 (Hill Pub. Co.) net 21/0 
Gale (Z.), Friendship Village Love Stories, cr 8vo ................. (Macmillan) 6,0 
Graham (G. F, S.), Life and Work of Sir Syea Ahmed Khan, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Hamilton (C.), Brummell Again, er 8V0 ...............cccecceseeeees (Mil lis & Boon) 6/0 
Henson (H. H.), The Liberty of Prophesying, cr 8vo.............. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hulst (C. T.), St. George of Cappadocia in Legend and History (Nutt) net 106 
Hutchinson (W.), Preventable Sean, GRD cncrcsesnesecstses (Constable) net 5/6 
Treson (F.), The People’s Progress, 8V0...........0.+++ (J. ee 2/6 
Jackson (F. A.), Noiseless Building, CF 8VO .......-...ceseceesseee (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Keatinge (M. W.), Studies in the Teaching of History, 8vo ......(Black) net 7/6 
Know)son (T. 8.), The Art of Sympathy, cr 8V0 ..........60..00000 (Warne) net 2/6 
Lidgeit (J. 8.), Apostolic Ministry, cr Svo.......... .. {R. Culley) net 3/6 
Lobingier (C. S.), The People’s Law, BVO ....0 (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Loweli (P.), The Evolution of Worlds, nee (Macmillan) net 10/6 
M‘Ewan(D.), An Easy and Concise Guide to the Starry Heavens (K. Paul) 5/0 


Mallock (P. D.), — History, and Habits of the Salmon and other Fresh- 
water Fish, i a Siaaiian (Black) net 10/6 
Marden (P.5.), Travels in Spain, (Constable) net 10/6 
Milne (G. G.-), Tales from Tasso, and other Poems and Translations, $vo 
(Nutt) net 10/6 













Money (L. G. C.), Money's Fiscal Dictionary, Svo ........0...... (Methuen) net 5/0 
Morsch (E.), Conerete Steel Construction, roy 8vo . .. (Constable) net 21/0 
Philosophy As A Science, CF BVO ....c.ccscssescesssceseseees ...(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Pitman’'s Public Man's Guide, cr 8V0 ..........c.cccccceeeceseeeeeeees (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Redi (F.), Experiments on the Generation of Insects, 8vo ......(K. Paul) net 10/0 
Reeve (S. A.), Energy, Work, Heat, and Transformations (Hill Pub. Co. jnot 86 
Richards (R. i. ), Text-Book of Ore Dress! NE, SVO ......00 (Hill Pub. Co.) net 21/0 
Richardson (E. C.), ee TO BUD .cincescccecsccccccesvncscess (Author) net 4/6 
Seymour (A.), The Express: Life and Divine Writings of Joanna South- 

a |, eee (Simpkin) net 46 
Shaw (T.), The Management and Feeding of Cattle, cr 8vo ..(K. Paul) net 10/0 
Smith (H. B. L.), India and the Tariff Problem, er 8vo ......(Constable) net 3/6 
Spinoza's Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Weil- being, 8vo (Black) net 7/6 
Strange Story of the Dunmow Flitch (The), by “‘ Home Counties” 

Carter, Dunmow) net 2/0 

Trinity Colleze, Dublin: Speeches at the Comitia held for Conferring 

ee BU oY (Longmans) 5/0 
Twoedmouth (Lord), Notes and Reflections, 4to ........ (Constable) net 5/0 
Ward (D. J. H.), The Classitication of Religions, 8vo (K. Pauj) net 3/6 
Wiley (S. K.), Dante and Beatrice, cr BVO ...........0000 (Mae millan) net 5/ 








BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DiARRHG/, &c. 
PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Highly recommended by the Medical Pro- 


fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, ls., 2s., and 4s. per tin; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. ya. tin. 
CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.—Highly nutritious and digestible. May be 
eujoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indigestion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, 1s. eac 


J. L. SRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








es 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hzap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing Investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, pened with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on oo to any of =e 
Company's Offices or Agents, BOBERT | LE 1S, General - 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
imate sam can Baldness, 


Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatron GarprEy, LonpoN. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
OMFORTABLY FURNISHED TWO-ROOMED FLAT, 


with every convenience, TO BE LET in LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS, Bloomsbury ; or ‘would let one of the rooms as Bed-Si tting Room. 
Good restaurant.—“ P.,” 90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE SCHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING 
(CORNWALL). 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPA ib 
of the School. He shall possess special qualifications in Science as applied t 
Mining and Metallurgy, and shall not undertake any office or employment 
which, in the opinion of the Governors, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Principal, 

Commencing salary, £600, 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be forwarded not later than 
January 20th to the SECRETARY, School of Metalliferous Mining (Corowall), 
Gemborne, Cornwall, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


west RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, MEXBOROUGH. 

WANTED, a MASTER, well qualified to take charge of ART and WOOD. 
WORK. Salary begins at £150 and rises to £200. Well-equipped art rooms 
end workshop.—Apply by January 15th to Mr. T. W. IRELAND, 70 Brundrett’s 
Road, Choriton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


JOYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
the position of HEAD-MASTER, which will be vacant in Soptember next.— 
Liv — wo apply to the Secretary, C. H. MITCHELL, 22 Lord Street, 

aiverpoo 


\ ENTLEMAN, with good business knowledge, REQUIRES 

J POSITION in any capacity where good education, coll oquial French 
and general powers of organisation will be ef service. Musician. Has held 
certam honorary public appointments. Would be willing to act as Secretary to 
Meal EC Company.—Address ALBERT, care of C. J. Walker, 24 Cole- 
man Street, E.C. 


LADY holding University Honours, also French 

Diploma and Art Certificates, would like to hear of a postas GOVERNESS 

or COMPANION-SECRETARY, Experienced with younger and older 

children. Fond of country life.—Box 386, The Spectator, i Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DAIN TING and DRAWING MISTRESS.—ARTIST 
(Portraits and Genre Pictures) is OPEN to VISITING ENGAGEMENT 

in high-class School, or would RECEIVE SCHOOL CLASS at her Kensington 
Studio. Exhibitor te Academy, Provincial and Scottish Galleries, Previous 
experience,—Box 387, ‘lye Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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OULTURED and capable GE GENTLEWOMAN—experi- 


Deuseholies COMPANION SECHE- 
or CHAPERONE 


. Interested reader. 
ne ee 358, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St. 


mo y PAREN Ts = GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
nove VARESE & Oe Qaeeds Puwtnats for a FEW 
OUNG GENTLEMEN of good pg —— a - —s.. No premium 


sequired. of Indentures, 4 
rene ART. Kynoch, Limited, ‘Witton, Se 


NGINEERING PUPIL. —VA0AN or J te. Thee gene 
fo oe for Gentleman's | wee 
Personal supervision of Ss gatrason ot 
time Sins ansured.— Address Box %, tree Spee Spectator, 1 We Wi 
London, W.C. 














— LECTURES. 


natn COLLEGE, Hague Grass, LONDON, W. 
HER MAJESTY THE 
Ha, COURSES of ae Sivered during the LENT 


LISH. Professor 


Th 115 om or B Keats, 
™. » Byron, 
HISTORY.— a CHAM, a 


ey ee 


Wednesdays, 11.5 yo XVIlith Century. 
ee oy tle 1 ro 
a.m.—Elemen ree for 
12.2% p.m.—Dante: nthe Inf ee 


~~ 
Pull particulars on lication to the SECRETARY. 


Iss IOUTSA ! DREWRY will RESUME her LESSONS, 
CLASSES, and on MONDAY, January - For 








LECTURES 
information concerning them apply by letter.—143 King 
London, N.W. 


EDFORD COLLEGS FOR WOMEN 
YORK rik CE, RARER Qreeet. T LONDON, w. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ie LARS CEE SSGINS on Te Y, January 13th. 
Lectures are given in — for all Examinations the 
Arts, Science, and Sa ee ee Ceelien | oma, 
London; the Teacher’s Certificate, Cam! or ecohaggiagcetc i 
ae to Students Seed we 
Six are open 
There ig a Special Course of SCIEN C INSTR THUCTION IN HYGIENE 
$ ee es aes Cen Suey Snes Sie tary Inspectors and 
‘eachers 


Bi 
The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
sub oe at the College. 
le Course in any subject be attended. 
Physical Intraction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
uunkified teacher 


by a fully q 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is yoovtied in the Ri 
The College has o as an itional residence, South Villa, ‘s Park, 
where further accommodation for 18 Students is provided. South itin te about 
py Taay nd walk from York Piace, and has gardens available for Students 

the College. 

Full particulars on application to the the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Students are admitted to the Course in January and in October, 
Eutrance Scholarships. 

_ Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


Kk ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE. 
(Under the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16, 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations: those of the University 
of London in the Faculties Arts and Science; the London University Cer- 
tificate in Religious Knowh ; the Archbishop’ 's Diploma in Theology; the 
oy College Diploma for the Post-Graduate Course in Home Science, and 
the King’s College Certificate for the Three Years’ Course in Home Science. 
Junior Students may be prepared for London Matriculation and for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Higher Locals. 

Separate courses of interest to non-examination Students are given in History, 
terature, and Philoso 


inclu ding Indian History, Li phy ; song in the Home 
Science subjects of Sanitary Science and Hygiene, aud the Economics of 


Women’s Work. 

The Art School is i by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. Be, Bastd Baong, R.A., 
and Mr. H. 8. Tuke, A.R.A., and is ander the immediate direction of Mr. 
Byam Shaw, Mr. R. Viest Cole, Miss E. Fortescue Brickdale, assisted by M 
Dacres Adams and Mr, Alan Davidson, In addition to the ordinary Mtudio 


work, a Special Class for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 




















from 2 to 4, 

Tustruction in Music is given ye: Mrs. a ae Madame Haas, Professor 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, an and in Theory by Professor Vernham. 
A Choral Class will be formed. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1910, 
Further information may be <A from the Warden, Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY, 13 Kensington Square, W. 
of FOUNDA- 


{ETTES COLLEGE. — ELECTION 
— number 





TIONERS.—The Governors will in March next select a 
of Candidates for Examination for the Foundation in July, and 
to the C ollege i in September. The number of vacancies will probably be about 
board and education free 


ten. es clected will receive charge. 
Candidates oust be children of who are from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives unable to give suitable education to their children, or 


have ver leve ~~ heating sufficient — for oe och July ee be 
over ¢ even and under oo years com i) 15th next. 
»plications should made before ‘tn Greney to Mr. A. B. C. 


AN, W.S., B Casto Edinbumgh, Clack to" AP ER, hho 
Lp ly Forms of Appl Ren te. 7 
Edinburgh, it dene oo 


Bf 2K Fe eo 
BEREAMS BUILDINGS, 





COLL EBGE 
CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
DAY sey Evauae seme, 

—tThe provides Courses of Sutendien Ge Se 


University of 
ximinations of the Univ. Pa ee ee and Laws, under 
ised Teachers of the U: vaselg well appointed, 
and ope are facilities for 





all particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 





Be MincHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF or MUSIC, 


Visitor «: «w«. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D 
Principal ... ». GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner ERNEST WALKER, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1909-1910, 





The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM ber 20th to 
December 18th), WINTER TERM (January 17th to 16th), SUMMER 
TERM (April 18th Lt 

Sestoustion te branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained rom 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


PUBLIO DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 
of the Trust provide 
They are fully staffed with Mistresses 


pare samy J , & cultivated and useful 
an pro leading to the higher professional 


sn the last three years 113 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 


ducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
= of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 


ested by Parents. 
HEALTH and PH YSICAL "DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
Pp -fields with o: exist at all the Schools. 
ere are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 
In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 


IRLS’ 
a Whoral education of the highest type. ‘They’ 


tat Sone of ar < educa’ vation, a 





for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ; and Licensed ING HOUSES are attached to 
those marked thus*. 

The Fees are moderate from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 


Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to 
Pupils who enter carly. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 
NEXT TERM BEG is JANUARY 19ru. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY at the Offices of the 
Trust, 21 om Anne’s Gate, 8.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of the 
individual High Schools. 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 











Name of 2 
High School. Address. Head-Mistress. 

*Bath ..,  ...| Portland Place, Bath .., od as» Meal, ” as (Math. Trip., 

Birkenhead ..| Devonshire Place, Birkenhead} wise otek M.A. fant ) 

*Blackheath | Wem Blackheath,| Miss Gadeaden, (Hist, 

S.E. Trip., Girton)’ 
*Brighton a4 Montpelier Road, Brighton ... Miss 1 = (Clase. Trip., 
VO} 

Bromley oa = —¥ Road, Bromley, a He \emne (Math. 

*Clapham “a South aw Clapham Com- tae Woodhouse. 

Croydon... —... Wellesley Road, Croydon ... = t= aby. M.A. (Math. Trip., 

irto: 

Dulwich... _...| Thurlow Park Road, 8.E. Mine Furnem (Class. Trip., 

on). 

Highbury andj 6and 7 Canonbury Place, N....) Miss Minasi. 

n} 

*Ipswich ..| Westerfield Road, Ipswich .. = Gale Gin. Hon. Mod, 

Kensington ... oe Road, Kensington _ ~ Home (Math. Trip., 

ew 

*Li 1 s,..| Belvid Prince's Park,} Miss (Fin. Hon, 

= Saenped ere Road, Mod. Hist., Meomervilie). 

East Li | 83 ll Drive, Liverpool] Miss Barratt. 

Newcastle — hee Newcastle- eee bs ~ Le (Moral Sc. Trip., 

*Norwich Thestzs 2 Street, Norwich ad Miss Wise (Nat, Se, Trip., 
Newnham), 

Nottingham ..| Arboretum Street, Notting-| Miss Clark. 

*Notting Hill] Norland Square, Notting Hill,) Miss Steel, M.A. (Lond.) 

d er| - 

Ga 2 Banbury Road, Oxford... _...] Mise 3 ~~ M.A. ae. 
Trip., and Med. and Mod, 
ion Trip., Girton). 

Paddington and 2 Avenue, Maida Vale,) Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 

ida Vale . (Class. Trip., Newnham). 

*Portsmouth ...| Kent Road, Southsea .., a = 2 —" th, 

: 

East Putney ...| 18 Carlton Road, and 61 Upper} Miss Major, M.A, (Hist. Trip., 

= Road, Putney,| Girton). 

*Sheffield ...| Rutland Park, Clarkchouse] Miss Escott, 

Road, Sheffield 

*Shrewsbury ... Murivance, Shrewsbury ...| Miss D. Gale (Fin, Hon. Mod, 
Lang., Oxford). 

South =: - Fitz-| Miss Benton. 

Hampstead) n's Avenue, N.W, 

Streatham Hill] Wav Miss Oldham, M.A, (R.U.L., 

and Brixton} Hill, 58.W. Honours). 

Sutton ... ...| Cheam Road, Sutton, ae. Miss Bell, B.A, (Lond.). 

Sy | West Hill, Sydenham, S.E. . 1 = aes don (Math. Trip., 

*Tan = Cute Park, Suntali Wiss ~ ne (Class. Trip., 

e e 
Wim | Mansel Road, and 74 The| Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class. Trip., 
Hill, Wim Girton). 

















AND WORK. —CENTRAL BUREAU 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 


wax 


Holborn, W.C. ————- 10 years. Tel. tral, Well-Educated, 

y= gy | Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Sponialit q Ixroks TION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply 5: STAR 





S SeEtE SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
> Head-Mistrese—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY ier. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWO ye TEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist B. H. 8. Exam., 1909, trai MARAICHER 











LILY HUGHES JONES. Guzpentoring oony Wrul Fre —— 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History). 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION, 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Carotinge Herrorp, 


The Course is provided for the a meng J “es Senen Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. Students entering in are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination ait the fo lowin, wy tbe pay 

An Open Scholarship of the annual value of at least will be offered for 
ecmpetition in January, 1910. 

Accommodation for Resident Students is provided in the Coll Hostels. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, 
U Iniversity College, Reading. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ee -y for Secondary Training, and by 
mbridge Senilcate, 
Principal : ‘Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Universit y). 

Students are ponent for the Oxford and London Teachers® Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here ise lem Fund, 


wT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachors. Preparation for 
- Cumbridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
f the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten 
FEES :—Students, £8 83. to £6 68. aterm. School, £6 103, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. 
Excellent Education, with special a to Languages, English, and Music, 
Large grounds Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year, 
BOARDERS RETURN JANUARY 20th, 1910. 


1 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, “MLA. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18rs. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 

A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, 

Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 19th.—The Head- 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on January 15th, 17th, and 18th, 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. -A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
___Home comforts combined with the Hig the Highest Educational Advantages. 


INTERSDORF, © BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE.— 

(Removed from Berlin 1867.) Principals : The Misses SIMON, Miss 
A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond,.\, Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 
B.A.(Lond.) The Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained by applying 
to the PRINCIPALS. SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2lsr. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ — SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good unds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England, Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A., 
D. Lit.Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton, 


YLANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Principal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A. (Hons.) House-Mistress: Miss 
E M. KiNG-CHURCH. Thorough modern education. Bracing locality, large 
grounds, gravel soil.—For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Braach at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
_ arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 


tT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —_ saesengh 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
®xaminations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, a one 
tion sepesting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
3 Havelock Road, Hast tings. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 
14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
— Reet house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has light and airy rooms, 
garden.—For Prospectus and references & The Misses 

HOOKES aol Miss ROGER, “ Hookstead,”” Crowborough, Sussex, 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD 'S, SUR- 
























































BITON HILL.—Pri Miss SUTTILL Mademoiselle 
SEUX. The EASTER TE iM ‘will BEGIN on GANUARY 20th, 1910, 


ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 
A HOME SCHOOL for JOUNGER GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24 


r annum. 
Principal : Miss ENGLISH (inte Senior | istress of Priors Field, Godalming), 


YUDOR HALILIL § CHO OL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. (For over 50 ous £0 Doses EM, OE -) 
Principal—Miss MARGARE ARET We ORTERS. 


Advanced Mosiern Edneation for the a... of — 
EXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 














ATCHELOR TRAIN LINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 


Governors—THE Wengen Company oF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE Crrr 
or Lonpos. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THe Loxponw Country Council, THE CAMBERWELL Borovcs Couxcn, 
- 5 tHe University or Lompon. Principal—Miss Riee@ (Recognised Teacher 
of Pedag of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss Carpeyrer 
(Recogni Seaenes in P of the University of London, and — 
of the Boards of Pedagogy an —,-x + oTlosting 8 
Special Methods. Students + a ‘both 
London and Cambridge. bas «my ony! practical ecinine, — a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for Final B.A., or Canshetiies Migher Local 
Honours. Feo (for both divisions), £20 15s. per annum. Boarding 
ng annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Stadents, pre 

Kindergarten Work, and for the Examinations of ~ Froebel Union. Small 
number also sially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Pianoforte, 
Leaving Exhibitions from the Mary Datchelor Girls’ hool (3 annually), 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence), 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W. rane b-class oenting School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pup re for advanced Examinations for the Universities if 
a ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, Be. th 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Cyusesium), Mz. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
_ Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 

lied Frith qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession aro received as Health Students for —— —— XY 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, 8 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. oo any h bans | ay r 
be arran for in all branches of education. References 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, EN Tattalton D.D— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M: e, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


j\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds,—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. nee te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; besutiful climate; : advantag es for acquirin ’ French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for = Physical Training; S Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For ‘Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


K ELLFEFIEL D, RIPON, 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms pre for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil, Two Scholarships a’ annually. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtos 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
ink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—The above 
OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY ot. for GIRLS. Pria- 
cipal—Miss H.T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &. Assisted by 
iss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford P.T.C.)—Pro- 
spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. Reorrns Jay. 2lst. 


|: Rebheriadeaieaneness HENDON, MIDDLES EX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM BEGINS J JANUARY 25ru, 1910. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SPRING TERM will BEGIN on TE on THURSDAY, January 13th. Special 


saloon by 3.45 Pe m. from Waterloo.—For Prospectus apply to the Principal, 
Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 






































T. OLAVES 4 AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 


Head- > -L. 
ST, SAVIOUB'S AND, ST. OLAVE’S & SCHOOL, 
hah Sg | BOAD, 8.E. 
Head- Mistress Mice M FRODSHAM, B.A. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY. January isth, 1910. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 
the result - the a 

Forms of application for admission to either on may be obtained from 
the ren to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S. 


OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN limited 

to six, by | ne Minister .A.Edin.) and his wife (B. A.Lond.), 

both Experienced Teachers. Careful individ training. tion for 
Public Schools, Le, climate. ee 8 house in coun en. 

field, Highest references, Terms mod — EAWaie. with full informa 

fon, Ss from Rev. I. LAWBIE, M.A. and Mrs, B.A., Laurencekirk, 


OME IN SCHOOL.—INCLUSIVE FEES.—A Lady 











witha very high connection and great experi 12 Pupils, 
having removed into a Property three-quarter — from town, and 
ea slightly to increase would accept TWO PUPILS at much 


thea usual fees." MATER,” ofo O Hobert ¥ Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


A. LADY and GENTLEMAN with private means, residin; 
2 »& wt two miles fro: near the North Forelan< 
‘0 CHILDREN ‘1 to EDUCA oith their own, in their 
pn Be home bo eo si close to sands, on reasonable terms, 
—Box 385, The Spectator, 1 We Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


E HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
att ee and HEALTH Certificates, 
ne for _ saeenen’, 


peaeas governess — reanosn all pe parigeulas rows ony ‘Mise BEATBICE WICKING, 
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7 ASTBOURNE. 12 Devonshire Place.—Private Con- 
"J valescent Home. Miss McNEIL RECEIVES LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
at above address. Detached house in best part of bourne, South-West 
pspect. Fully trained nurses and certified English and Swedish gymnast. 
Mavseuses resident. Well recommended. Terms from 4} guineas a week. 


4)TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, discoverer 
K of the mental treatment for Stammering, RECEIVES BOYS and 
ADULTS. Mr. Grierson, who is the son of a Government Oificial, is a 
rerfoctly self-cured stammerer.—Addresses, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W. 


QA MMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
\5 read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT AND REMINISCENCES or A 
STAMMERER,”  post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 














UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1858. Fine buildings. 
- Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Cymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. RB. THRING, M.A. 

TPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

/ An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 15th, 16th, 
aud I7th, 1910, for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two or Three 
of £70 per annum, about Four varyingfrom £50 to £30 per annum, tenable at 
the School. Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by Ist of March. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
le made by March Ist. 
wy EV ENOAKS SCHOOL. THE QUEEN ELIZABETH'S 
h SCHOOL,.—500 feet above sea level. Most healthy and bracing. Remark- 
avle health record. Special advantages to Professional men. Many Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions. Large new playing-field. Science laboratory, swimming- 
lath, £e.—Address GEORGE H. HESLOP, M.A. 


pux LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY lira. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


HMealthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January l4th, 1910, 
Head Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 























(jHRIstT’s COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 








Heap-Master -— 
Fr. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Fusineering Clasees. Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Oficers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 

"ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .— 
d FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


rING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 


HOUSE (8-12).—For illustrated prospectus apply to D, E. NORTON, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


(4a ean SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20xp, 23np. 
Particulars from the HEAD-3ASTER. ] 
AT AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 
BUYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE. 
For Illuetrated Prospectes, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Renior Schoo! eid for Neve Apply HEAD MASTER, School House, PP 


= H — 






























. RBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
louse, Sherborne. 


R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 


For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, _ 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 


44 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
cheerve, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 











TIN\WO Unexpected VACANCIES in well-known PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL (recommended by Head-Mastcrs of Eton, 
Weilington, and Winchester) can be filled upon favourable terms, Scholarships 
recently gained at Rugby, Cheltepham, and Westminster, also many Naval 
Cadetships.—For further pariiculars, address ‘* OXONIENSIS,”’ care of Hart's 
Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
t Trained on Farm of 1,00 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
















RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Rn TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
85 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs, Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, phcasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power, Fuil Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c., 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Se., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 


L 2i:G¢e ton PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, 
Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
elds; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
EXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, JANUARY 22yp. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipsw 














ich, 








FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss M&THERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapid!y acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dres«making. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
‘ improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered, Fees from 28 guincas 
r annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
k® ENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—the WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


{ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity collequial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Vrite Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperbof, Coblentz, Germany. 


| fee 5 LUNGO TEVERE MIiLVIO, ROME.—High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsowhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O'MOORE, at above address, 









SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
EK DU GA Ff t.O@ 32. 

‘j Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Kc.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin; educational establieh- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally ins} d. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmastere, who 
enly recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governosses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Geraarp, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and a schoo! fees 
esired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridgo 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to tho 
Manager. R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 CravenStreet, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ryyo INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
’ RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic 
Address; “ Triform, Loudon,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in Ly & country and on the 
Continent, will be pl to ai their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectiises ay fall ulars 0! 
reliable and highly recor en ~- Re 
please state the of popil the district alam, and give some 
sy of the fees to pu 

ATON’S LIST O 4-4 AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
a cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors pnioy ans | 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


iK ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£77 7s.—SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING TOURS, 
including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 
BE ATENBERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &c.—SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAB CASTLE.’ 


12 128—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 5e.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March $rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











PRIVATE TOURS for GENTLEMEN and GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—January 28th, FRENCH and ITALIAN RIVIERAS; 

March 23rd, I'TALY (Easter in Rome), NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, &c. ; 
April 27th, ALGERIA, KABYLIA, TUNISIA, one month, 55 guineas ; June lst, 
HOLL AND, ), 14 guineas.— Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 


APPEALS. 


ONDON Socrsr® FOR TEACHING THE BLIND, 
WISS COTTAGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W 


FOUNDED 1838, Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Blind persons of both sexes are educated and taught various professions and 
trades in the Society's schools and technical workshops, and as many as possible 
are given employment after their training. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
to go forward with this work and to oe, for the after care of the pupils. 
THOS. H. MARTIN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u he REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


li e+ COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
inortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
revel estate, where judicious investment will return from {0% to W%.—Fo 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of BLN.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
N trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
‘RESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 lIb., 4/: ; 6 lb., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground Coffee, 2 oS per lb, more. terms for large Consumers, 
mple and testimonials free on application. 
JEFFERSON i! IS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and a oun d for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
J xperienced ical and Nursing treatment, veeming and Gardening. 
Billiards, iards, A. Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 ‘Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


JARENTS OF YOUTH, aged 19, suffering from 

DISSEMINATED SCLEROSIS (hands and legs shaky), grateful to 

any one suggesting name of DOCTOR specially clever in this disease, or 

for information as to other means of cure.—Box 381, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for sal. Most liberal offers by the t 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and ¢ Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. ~chiet ef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
nmniyPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terma, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Mi 83 NIc OLSON, 13 43 Lloyd Square, ae w.c, 
























































| ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s “Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 
calf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill’ 's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 3s. ; Lytton’ 8 Novels, 23 vols., 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols, full morocco, £2 10s. 
Singleton’s Dutch “and Fiemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lls. ; Hawkins and 
Kenyon's Silver Coins Engian:, 1587, 35s. ; Rud-o "s History Gloucestershire, folio 
calf, 1779, £66s.; Menpes's Paris Illustrated, 203., for7s.6d.; Lewis, The Monk, 
3 vols., illus., 78. 6d.; Rousseau's Confessions, 2 vols., illus., 5s.; Hare's Story 
of ‘My Life, 6 vols., "63s., for i4e.; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting ‘and wT, my in 
Britain, 2 vols., £4 108.; Anna Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 vols. r 68.— 
BAKER’ SGREAT E BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


AN) eres AT ONCE. —Our Music by y Mail Department 
ensures Pee pablt cor and 
=e Moen MURDC DOCH ene CO” 46s British or Foreign, eH b Bg 


dy Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.G; Branches, 














————. 





THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE KING’S LABOUR TENTS, with the Night Rest; 
THE QUEEN’S LABOUR RELIEF DEPOTS in all 
parts of London, and over 100 other Relief Centres, Labour 
Homes, &c., in London and the Provinces, give WORK to home. 
less starving men, and enable respectable UNEMPLOYED 
to ean FOOD AND FIRING for their families, thug 
providing 

RELIEF WITHOUT PAUPERIZATION. 


Help by Scif-Heip. No Degrading Free Doles. 
Permanent Reciamation of the Submerged. 


URGENTLY NEEDED :—Funds, Old Clothes (especially Boots), 
Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and Waste-Paper for 
sorting; also offers of VOLUNTARY SERVICE in Leaguo of 
Friends of the Poor, Men’s Help League, Boys’ Aid, City 
Gardens, &c. 

Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon, 
Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer, 
Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

Telegrams: “ Battleaze, London.” Telephone: Paddington 3440. 































































PLAYER’S 


“WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 
Per 44“oz. 


N.B.—PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT is mann- 

factured only from ripe Virginia ‘Tobacco, and in the same manner 

which has earned for the original PLAYER’S NAVY CUT a 
world-wide reputation. 


PLAYERS NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES (sitet 
3* per packet of 10 


These Cigarettes have an immense sale, due entirely to their high 
quality and excellence of manufacture. “ Beautifully Cool and 
Sweet Smoking.” 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 





Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


Tevecrams: “ Liverriice.” TeLerxone: §85 Vicroria. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
JANUARY TO APRIL. 





RM.S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cohque Street, S.W. 








THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OuR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wecr. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be cbtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 








As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
exch bottle. Of all Chemists, ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 61. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CeJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To securc the peace and safety 
cf the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
iudcption of Universal Military Training for Nome Deicnce. 

TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. d.| £ e. a. 
Fon, Vice-Presidents .. 23 © O| Members wns oe - 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hien. Vice-Presidents .. & O GO| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 o} and Jor i 050 







‘Lhe Subs scription cf Ladies and Mer thers of the rit pcre ods ann fe oh Cae 
ratcs, except m he ense cf sul script nm 
BRANCHES iN EVERY PART OF THE ‘CrED KINCDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE. 04. A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTCRIA STHEET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. — 


the “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
nad easily digested meal is required. Whilst excecdingly helpful to the 
tid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
l.cLt supper repast, 

In iias at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists, A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS _Lta., _Lombard Street, LONDON. 


EVE ZKRSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
v PURCHASED or LOANS granted th: reon by 
ize EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Established 185, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














CHAS. BAKER & C0. 


FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


The Largest Selection in London of 


ETON SUITS 
NORFOLK SUITS 
RUGBY SUITS 
DRESS SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


IN THE LATEST STYLES. 


HEAD DEPOT: 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN. 


BRANCHES: 


137, 138, 139 and 140 Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Euston Road, W.C. 


258 Edgware Road, corner of Chapel Strect, W. 
41 and 43 Ludgate Hill (opposite Oid Bailicy), £.C. 
5, 7 and 9 Seven Sisters Read, Holloway, N. 

27, 29, 3i and 33 King Strest, Hammersmith, W. 


Onoto 


When you buy a fountain pen there's only one to 
consider—of course you'll get the one that fills itself 
and never leaks—the Onoto—the British made 
perfect pen. 

Price 10/6 and upwards of all stationers, jewellers 
and stores. 

Booklet about it free from Thos. De La Rue & Co., 
Ltd., 319 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Pen 


IMPORTANT.—For those who require a larger pen with a very 
flevibie rib a specia! mocel—the new G— bac Leen put on the market, 
It is exceptional value for the money. Try this new G at your 
stationer’s. 
Ask your Stationer for Oncto Ink—best for Fountain and all 
other Pens. 


|Sale of irish Linen. 


An excclicnt opportunity for rcplenishing in our well- 


| known makes cf genuine Linen. Quoted are a few Cargains 


from our Sate Cataloguc: 


LINEN DAMASK TABLE CL OTHS. 
A quantity of odd cloths in designs that we have now discount 1, 2 yds, 


by 3 yds., 11/9 and 12/9 each ; 2 yds. by 2) yas., 9/6 and 10,9 — 


LINEN SHEETS, HEMSTITCHED. 
A number of odd lots. 3 yds. by 54 yds., offered at 17/95 2} yds. by 3} yds., 
at 10 G3 2 yds. by 5 yds. at 7/3 each. 


LINEN TOWELS. 


Heavy Huckaback. Usual price, 15/6 doz. ; 2,400 offered at per doz., 12/6. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, being the surplus from the Clristmas 
trade, are obtainable at exceptionally low j.1.ces, 


Illastrated Sale Cata‘ogue post-free. 
Money refunced if gosds arc not approved. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Litd., 
40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 
is the Book of the Election. 


It shows the results of all General Elections since 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. 


It provides the facts which should be in the, 
possession of every voter who aims at giving an 
intelligent vote. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


is not an unwieldy Chart, but a book for’ 
the pocket. 


48 pages, including 20 Maps, Diagrams, and an 
Alphabetical List of Constituencies, giving the 
results of the General Election of 1905, and the 
changes effected at Bye-Elections, with spaces for 
recording the results of the coming Election. 


1/- net; post-free, 1/1. 


At all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, or from the Publishers, 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





NOW READY.—6d. net. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND: 
A Letter to Doubters. 
By EC. C. CLARK, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : BOWES and BOWES. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Vi. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE ROOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABEOA}), 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresi Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boosmen, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrain 3601), W., LONDON. 








MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Dosen. 


Ture DORDEAUYX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found epee to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with oes the constantly increas- 17/8 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and ths 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Dottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Station, including Cases 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no | 
Cl.ret sold in Great Britain to equal them ia value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHAN1S, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


will digest 








— 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
prices, ’ which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


and Lottles. COCOA 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In is. 6d. Tins only. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Master John. By 
Shan F. Bullock, author 


of “Robert Thorne.” 6s, 





Black Sheep. by 
Stanley Portal Hyatt, 
author of ‘‘The Marriage 
of [lilary Carden.” 6s. 





The Uncounted 
Cost. By Mary Gaunt, 
part author of “The 
Silent Ones.” 6s. 


anything 





Werner Laurie, London. 








Price 3d., post-frec. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
* RY’S 
7 Manual of Prayers for 
CADBU D lia lb e t es private use during the 
General Election of 
. CHOCOLATE. 
is the ESSENCE of January, Igro. 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury London : 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. * tae $ oe ieee 


COCOA 


mde from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 
H. SCHWEITZER 
The beverage for to-day and 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


143 York Road, London, N. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





a Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
and CO., uD. 





Paid-up Capital .........-cs.ceeseeeereere £1,500,000 
OO” ae £1,270,000 





every day. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, | HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C. 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





on the Bank’s Branches throughout the AustraLan 


DRINK THE BES T 11 p4*5 )ORONSA few. — am i Jen. 12, LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are cranted 


FOR 4 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
a £ 10) Tilustrated Handbook on Application, 


States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 





>{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
cé K 3 B&B '@) oO T S LONDON} 5 Re were Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC SiEAM DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. terms which may be ascertained on application. 


[ritish built for reliability. 


Tor nearest Agont write 
“K" Doot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





London, W.C. 











7 a ———— — 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made payable 
at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business 
Letlers should be addressed to Tue Pubuiisugr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Dlustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols. &vo, 30s. net. 








Light Come, Light Go, Gambling—Gamesters 
—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH NEVILL. With 
9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 





VOL. Vi. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt, LL.D. Vol. VI. The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; Effects of the 
French Revolution. 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 





Essays on Greek Literature. By R. Y. 
TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 





A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economies of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Sc, F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





The Government of England. By Prof. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 


Times.“ Professor Lowell's work has, in reality, no rival; its extra™ 


ordinary merit is due to his possession of two qualities, each rare in itself, and 
sti!!] more rarely found in combination. The first of these qualities must be 

tent to every intelligent reader. It is Professor Lowell’s thoroughgcing 
bo. »wlec ws and comp lete maste ry of his subject.’ 





Introduction to the Study of the Law 


of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, D.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Seventh Edition. 
8yvo, 10s. 6d. net. 





DR. PERCIVAL LOWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


The Evolution of Worlds. By Perrcrvan 
L OWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abod le of Life,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The Rhythm of Modern Music. By C. F. 
ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Early Chureh History to A.D. 313. 
By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, Author of “ Selections 
from Early Writers Illustrative of Church History to the 
Time of Constantine.” 2 vols, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Times.—“* Valuable as have been Professor Gwatkin’s printed contributions to 
1¢ study of Church history in the past, it would probably be safe to say that 
a large number of those who bo!d his name in honour it suggests net so 
ich a writer as a teacher whose living words they have followed and whose 
sonal influence they have felt. To such persons—and Professor Gwatkin’s 
ci leg are many and ecattered over the globe—it will be an event of no smail 
terest that he now delivers to the world in two notalle volumes the resu!t to 
i t his long study of the first critical phases of Christian history has led 


' 
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The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols, I. and IL., 8vo, 18s. net. 





CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
The Liberty of Prophesying, with its 


Just Limits and Temper, considered with reference to the 
Circumstances of the Mcdern Church, By H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





New 6s. Novels. 


Robert Emmet. An Historical Romance. 
Stephen Gwynn. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon Blackwood, Author of “Jimbo,” &e- 


Friendship Village Love Stories. 
Zona Gale, Author of “Friendship Village,” &c. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 








JUST A 
REMINDER ! 


In case you may have overlooked our previous 
announcements, will you please note that 


The GUARDIAN 


(With which is incorporated The Churchwoman) 
is now published (beginning January 7th) 


EVERY FRIDAY 
PRICE ONE PENNY 


instead of every Wednesday at 3d. as 
hitherto ? 





“The Guardian” is renowned for the excellence of 
its Reviews and adequate notice of Contemporary 
Literature. These features will be retained and 
strengthened. 


Mr. W. E. H. Leeky says of “ The Guardian” :— 
[it is] conducted with real ability, and commands the respect of 
intelligent and untheological laymen.” 


THE UNIQUE POSITION 
OF “THE GUARDIAN” AS 


THE AUTHORITATIVE NEWS- 
PAPER OF THE CHURCH 


will be maintained unimpaired, 
whilst new features of exceptional interest to 


CHURCHMEN AND CHURCH- 
WOMEN generally will be introduced. 


Extract from “Six Oxford Thinkers,” by Algernon 

Cecil, M.A. Oxon., Lond., 1909, page 147:— 
“And in the years which followed 1845, when the Tractarian 
party seemed no more than a divided remnant, it was he [R. W. 
Church, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's] who, together with Mozley 
and Bernard, Haddan and Rogers, established ‘ The Guardian’ 
newspaper, which, it is not too much to say, has made 
the Church of England what it is. This was a great stroke 
of policy, in which he played a great part.” 


A special section of “The Guardian”’ is devoted 
exclusively to the interests of Churchwomen. 





Tell your Newsagent or Bookstall Clerk to 
supply you regularly with “The Guardian” every 
Friday, or send your Subscription (one year 
6/6, 6 months 3/3, 3 months 1/8) to the Publisher, 
who will send it by post direct from the 


Offices - - 29 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, London, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


Liberty and Authority. 


An Address delivered on the occasion of his Inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh 


By Lord HUGH CECIL. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 2s, 6d. 








Fifth tmpression in the Press. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier), 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
Spectator.—“ After many specimens of the art of the bookmaker and the 
a‘classé, it is with relief that we turn to Lady St. Helier’s volume. In the first 
Ri ace, it is the work of a gentlewoman ; and we have an old-fashioned partiality 


or the race. In the second place, it is the record of a life of most exceptional 
interest."’ 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 
By the Right Ion. Sir IMERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C. 
Author of the “Life of Wellington,” &c, Vol. J., from 1801 to 
1822. With Photogravure Portraits, about 400 pages demy 8vo, 
cloih, 14s. net. [ Volume LI. in the Press. 

Daily Telograph.—“ Sir Herbert Maxwell, while embarking upon a literary 
task of great subtlety and elaboration, has made a fine and critical beginning, 
and, if the remaining volumes equal the first in breadth and vivacity, this work 
will be one of the most surgestive essays in contemporary history that have 
been accomplished in our own time.” 

*,* The above work will be completed in three volumes. 


(Late Editor of the Cupe Zimes). A Memoir. By E. T, COOK. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Athenzum.—‘‘ A sympathetic and fascinating memoir of one journalist by 
another, In the short time [he was at the Cape] Garrett proved himself to be 
a really great journalist, and took a large share in moulding the history of 
South Africa at a vital period.” 


TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 
Lectures by HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., D.C.L., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63. net. 
[Second Impression. 


The Times.—‘It is not for nothing that a man has been Headmaster of 
Hurrow and Master of Trinity ; and when one whose character and ability bave 
called him to such high places comes forward to speak of some of the greatest 
of his countrymen, he can hardly fail te say something which will interest, 
stimulate, and, what Dr. Butler has most at heart, up sift an average audience 
of Englishmen. No one who reads this book will doubt that the Master of 
Trinity docs all these things in these lectures.” 


SIKHIM AND BHUTAN: 
Experionces of Twenty-one Years on the North-Eastern 
Fronticr of India. 

By JOHN CLAUDE WHITE, C.1.E., lately Political Agent in 
Sikhim. With Magnificent Iliustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.— Lord Roberts wrote a most interesting account of his 
*Forty-one Years in India,’ and now his story has been capped, or, perhaps, 
rather handicapped, by Claude White's narrative of his twenty-one years’ 
activity in various parts of our Eastern Empire. Mr. White's volume has the 
rue merit of dealing with a subject next to absolutely new, and, in these days 
of rapid world shrinkage, that ought to be half the battle of such a book.” 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 
By J. O. P. BLAND. IUustratei by W.D, Srxataut, With 
Map, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 

Scotsman, —‘‘ Mr, Bland’s book is excellent,” 
Third Impression. 

TEN YEARS OF GAMEKEEPING. 
By OWEN JONES. Fally Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. (A 
practical book by a Gentleman Keeper.) 


Evening Standard.—“ This is a book for all sportsmen, for, all who take an 
juterest iu sport, and for all who luve the English woodiands,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Keard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has Leen cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg's philosophy.” 





London: SW EDENB( BORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








Cobder en's 
FAIR TRADE v. FREE TRADE: Uarealiced ideal. 
By DUDLEY S. A. COS5Y. 

IRISH TIMES says :—‘“ Explains in a clear and convincing manner the fatal 

lefect of the Cobdenite theories, and ig deserving of special study in view of the 
pane yminence whic h the subject must have duriag the coming General Election.’ 

ik tISTOL 7 riIMES & MIRROR says :—“ His aim is to put well-known facts ‘in 
a form easily ‘understood by the working Cheasen, and in this he has succeeded.” 


Price 63 
PuBLISEED RY THE BEDS TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, BEDFORD. 





Post 8vo, strengly bound, pie 7s. 
D 


AREY’S “GRADUS PARNASSU lM.” 
With the Enzlish Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented ty a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Srationuns’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 











THE VALOR 
IGNORANCE 


BY 
Gen. HOMER LEA 
Demy 8vo, Maps, &c., 7s. 6d. net. 


“Everybody who is anybody will be compelled to read this book. 
It shows how surely the hour of desolation will strike for a nation 
whose wealth and luxury stand in inverse ratio to its military 
strength. The deductions are applied to the concrete possibility of 
war between the United States and Japan for the mastery of the 
Pacific.” —Zimes. 

“ Almost all that General Lea says applies to Great Britain as 
forcibly as to the United States."—Daily Mail. 

“General Lea’s military and naval argument is set forth with 
extraordinary minuteness and is quite convincing.”—Spectator. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Per vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
LATEST ISSUES (Please write for Complete List)— 


Roman Law in Medizval Europe 
By Prof. PAUL VINOGRADOFF 


“This brilliant book is worthy of a place beside Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law,’ to 
which it forms an invaluable sequel.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


Diamonds nua. By Sir WILLIAM CROOKES 


** Based on personal observation at Kimberley and on personal researches on 
the artificial production of the diamond.”"—Times, 


Crete the Forerunner of Greece 
Maps, &c. By C. H. & H. BOYD HAWES 


* Sueeessfully renders service in enabling the ordinary intelli; gent reader to 
gains omprehensive idea of this ‘Greece beyond Greece’ brought to light on 
Cretan soil.”—Dr, Anruug Evans, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





Ready on Tuesday next. 2s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
IMPERIALISM. 


An Address Delivercd to the Classical Association in 
January, 1910. 


By the EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 


T his i is an extension of an address delivered by Lord Cromer, as President of 
the Classical Association, and is published by permission of the Association. 
The methods adopted, as "also the results obtained in ancient and in moderna 
times, are compared. The extent to which assimilation with subject races has 
been ‘possible in the case of Rome, and in those of England, France, and 
Russia, is examined, and the bearing of the language question on the solution 
of this political problem is discussed. 





JYJust Out. 2s. Gd. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROGRESS. 


By FRANK IRESON. 


A study of the economic progress made during the last sixty years by the 
people of the United Kingdom. It discusses the distribution of income and 
the rewards of capital, and is offered as a corrective to the many exaggerations 
concerning the alieged wealth of the rich, so freely placed by Socialists before 
the public. Its chief object is to show ‘that the efficient artisan class, who 
form 65 per cent. of the population, have nothing to gain, and much to lose, by 
supporting the cause of Socialism. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” - - 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





Te be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. HB 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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TA RIF F 
OR 


BUDGET? 


By J. L. Garvin 


Written by the Editor of “ The Observer,” one of 
the ablest publicists of the day, and prefaced by a 
stirring introduction by Mr. Chamberlain, this 
striking appeal on behalf of the Unionist cause has 
met with success beyond all anticipation. The first 
edition was completely exhausted within a day or 
two of publication, and immense reprints are now 
being distributed through the usual trade channels. 


Price Sixpence at all 
Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S 


JANUARY FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 6s. each 


WHITE WALLS MAX PEMBERTON 


A picturesque and powerful romance of a phase of life in the modern Hungary of which Mr. Pemberton and the Baroness 
Orezy are the only latter-day chroniclers. “White Walls” is a narrative of breathless interest. Jura, a son of the 
people, is an impressive figure, and the story goes with a splendid swing to its romantic end. 


THE SPORTING CHANCE ee anice ana cLAUDE ASKEW 


A fascinating and dramatic story of love, misunderstanding, and interest, of tremendous power. 


THE SUNDIAL FRED M. WHITE 


“Diversity” has always been Mr. White’s strong point, and that quality is displayed to splendid advantage in this new story. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES )Frorence warpen 


Not since her famous “ House on the Marsh” was published has Miss Florence Warden written a story so far above the 
usual run of her work as “ When the Devil Drives.” 


JOY L. G. MOBERLY 


“ Joy: the Story of a Happy Soul” is the full title of this stirring tale of Miss Moberly’s. From the time when, as a child, 
Joy is abandoned by her father and adopted by two old maiden ladies, right through all her tribulations, the heroine of 
this moving drama holds the real sympathies of the reader. 


C. G D. ROBERTS’ NATURE BOOKS 


‘Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully Illustrated, 6s. each. 
“ Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among the wild beasts of the land and sea; and we hope to do 
so many times in the future. It is an education not to be missed by those who have the chance, and the chance is every one’s, Mr. 
Roberts loves his wild nature, and his readers, both old and young, should love it with him.”—Athenzum, 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 


* Rarely does a book on natural history subjects possess so singular a charm as that which distinguishes Charles G. D. Roberts’ book. This will prove an 
ideal! gift-book.""—Daily Mail, 


THE BACKWOODSMEN 


“There are few writers who could. hold a reader's attention with a story of a squirrel, a weasel, and a hawk, but Mr. Roberts’ methods are perfectly 
fascinating.’’"—Bystander. 


KINGS IN EXILE 


“Mr. Roberts ig well and honourably known for his stories of animal life, but we can promise his admirers that, greedily as they may have devoured 
*The House in the Water,’ their eyes will, if possible, be still more firmly riveted to the page when they get into the thick of this fine book, with its most 
he!pful illustrations. And what adds to Mr. Roberts’ success and our admiration of his methods is that he can accurately instruct us in each 
animal's special muscles and fighting capabilities without stata us for an instant to feel that we are being instructed,”—Lvening Standard, 


STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN 


A delightful series of story-books for boys and girls, printed in large clear type on best antique paper, with Eight Coloured Piates by well-known artists. The 
daintiest books for young folks ever produced. This Series is intended to serve-as an introduction to the best and most popular stories, such as “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ‘* Don Quixote,” ‘“‘ The Water Babies,” &c., the stories Leing retold in simple language that can be readily understood by 
young people. Bound in cloth, gilt, with picture design on side, price 18. net. 


The First Tweive Books in the Series are: 

















ALICE IN WONDERLAND - Lewis CARROLL ROBINSON CRUSCE . DasiEt Deror DON QUIXOTE - - - . « CerRvaxtrs 
THE WATER GABIEG - CuHaRies KiNasLter GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT . - Swirr THE ICE MAIDEN .- + ANDrRSEN 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN - H, B. Si:ows IVANHOE . . - Scorr GULLIVER IN GiANTLAND . - Swret 
ALADDIN - - - - - . : - - CINHSAS THE SAILOR - . . . . THE SLEEPING BEAUTY .- - - Grima 





THE Jd ANUARY 


= WINDSOR = 


Contains Complete Coatributions by 








H. RIDER HAGGARD. FRED M. WHITE OWEN OLIVER 
DOROTHEA CONYERS DORA GREENWELL CHARLES G. D. 
BARRY PAIN McCHESNEY ROBERTS 


And other distinguished Authors. 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN’S intensely interesting New Serial, “‘BIANCA’S DAUCHTER.” 


Tho Articles of the number are particularly varied, and include a timely I Paper on on HALLEY’S COMET, well Illustrated. 
“THE VALUE OF HUNTING,” by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 


A Second Group of PICTURES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


And a Survey of the Art of Mr. B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


With Coloured Frontispiece Plate and Twelve other Reproductions from his famous etwwen. 


~ WARD, LOCK & CO, Limited, Salisbury Square, London, EC 
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